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QUAKER OATS MILLS AT CEDAR RAPIDS 


NE does not usually associate the 
Q name of the Quaker Oats Co. with 

flour-milling, yet this company has, 
within the last few years, begun millin 
wheat on a large scale. It has a 2,000-bb: 
flour mill at Akron, Ohio, one of 1,000 bbls 
at Saskatoon, Sask., and is operating the 
,200-bbl mill at Sudbury, Ont., under 
lease, pending the rebuilding of its plant 
at Peterborough, Ont., which burned in 
December, 1916. 

It is now building at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, what is declared to be one of the 
finest flour mills on this continent. The 
company expects that before long the fig- 
ure of the old Quaker, familiar the world 
over on the oatmeal package, will be just 
as well known on a flour sack. 

No one who has not recently visited 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, can have any idea 
of the immensity of the Quaker Oats Co.’s 
mills at that point. a years ago, the 
plant was known as the largest oatmeal 
mill in the world, but so many buildings 
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have been added in the last decade that 
one familiar with it then would not rec- 
ognize it today. It has grown and spread 
until now it covers four large city blocks. 
It is frequently referred tO as being as 
large as the entire milling district in Min- 
neapolis. 

The accompanying illustrations give only 
a faint conception of how big an institu- 
tion it really is. The one on this page, taken 
from the West Side and looking across 
the Cedar River, does not show the new 
flour mill. . The photograph was taken be- 
fore work on the flour mill was begun. The 
picture on the next page includes the flour 
mill, and shows construction work under 
way on the 2,000,000-bu elevator. 

The building shown under the letter “A” 
in the second picture is the puffing plant 
and warehouse; “B,” flour mill; “C,” 
warehouse; “D,” feed mill and warehouse; 
“E,” cereal mill (not shown in photo- 
graph); “F,” warehouse; “H,” founda- 
tion for new 2,000,000-bu concrete storage 





under construction; “G” and “I,” eleva- 
tors, 2,000,000 bus capacity. 

The cereal mills have a capacity of 
6,000 bbls of rolled oats daily, 2,000 bbls 
of corn meal, 500 sacks of barley and 
1,800 tons of mixed feed. There is also a 
unit for the manufacture of puffed wheat 
and puffed rice. 

A Minneapolis milling engineer of wide 
experience, who recently visited Cedar 
Rapids, declares that the flour mill build- 
ing is the handsomest one he ever saw. It 
is 160x42 feet, nine stories high, of re- 
enforced concrete construction. It will 
have a capacity of 2,400 bbls of spring 
wheat flour and 500 bbls of semolina or 
durum flour. The spring wheat mill is 
built in two units. .The ground was broken 
for the building April 23, last, and it was 
completed July 23. The Leonard Con- 
struction Co., of Chicago, were the con- 
tractors. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, furnished the equipment and had 
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complete charge of designing and install- 
ing machinery, which includes: 7 sifters, 
$82 centrifugal reels; 22 purifiers; 33 
stands of rolls; 4 bran dusters; 3 wheat 
heaters; 2 milling separators; 3 angle- 
screen separators; 6 ball-bearing scourers; 
9 flour packers; 2 feed packers; 3 wheat 
dampeners and a line of dust collectors. 
The purifiers are handled with detached 
ball-bearing fans. 

In the mill building proper are storage 
tanks of 14,000 bus capacity—5,000 bus 
for each of the two spring wheat units and 
4,000 bus for the durum unit. 

The wheat will be drawn from the stor- 
age elevator into a 20,000-bu blending 
bin, through feeders which control the per- 
centage for the mix. It will be anton 4 
a belt conveyor, 280 feet long, across the 
top of warehouse “F” to the top story of 
the mill, All the packing will be done on 
the third floor, the two lower floors being 
used for warehouse and loading. Boxcars 
run directly into the building. It is ex- 
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yer that the mill will be in operation 
cv erate ee 


O: C. Kern, of Chicago, is general super- 
intendent of the entire plant at Cedar 
Rapids. Meyer Avedov his assistant, 
is personally in charge. George Laird is 
manager. exander J. Munro, for many 
years at Shakopee, Minn., will have charge 
of the flour mill. 

Construction work on the Peterborough 
plant has already begun. The building is 
to be ready for the millfurnishers about 
December, and it should ‘be in operation 
March 1, 1918. The flour mill will have a 
capacity of 3,000 bbls of hard wheat and 
500 bbls of soft wheat flour. The Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. also has the contract for 
this mill. 

In addition to the flour mill, there will 
be a 500-bbl corn meal plant, 4,000-bbl oat 
meal mill and a feed-grinding plant with 
a capacity of approximately 1,000 tons 
daily. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





Shippers Lose Corn Suit 


A case of interest to grain shippers was 
decided recently at Vancouver. Justice 
Macdonald handed down a decision in the 
suit of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. vs. the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad for $4,000 dam- 
ages to a consignment of Manchurian corn 
during shipment across the Pacific on the 
Monteagle in March, 1915.- Suit was dis- 
missed, says the Vancouver Province, and 
the following further account is given: 

“It transpired at the trial that corn 
(maize) is a very difficult product to han- 
dle in shipment in spring, owing to its 
tendency to germinate if exposed to heat 
and moisture. The shipment of 3,336 bags 
of corn was accepted as being in 
order and condition and stored in No. 1 
and 2 holds, but when delivered in Van- 
couver showed signs of germination and 
had to be sold at a reduced price for 
fodder. 

“In his judgment, which is a very lengthy 
one, and reviews the cases cited at very 
considerable detail, Justice Macdonald 
points out that there is no question of the 
seaworthiness of the vessel, and the matter 
comes down to the question of ventilation 
adopted by the steamship authorities to 
keep the cargo cool, and to the condition 
in which the grain had been received. 

“In spite of the fact that the shipment 
had been described as aired and sundried 
at Kobe, his lordship deduces from the 
fact that 5,200 tons of rice came across 
with only minor damage on the vessel that 
any damage which resulted must have been 
from natural heat engendered in the corn. 
Heat, he points out, is one of the excep- 
tions which relieves the defendant com- 
pany from any liability. 

“An appeal is probable.” 





The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has ordered that a charge of 2c 
shall be paid on all wheat shipments by 
rail or boat from Fort William or . Port 
Arthur, and not more than 4c if to points 
outside of Canada, charges to be paid to 
the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association, 


and before shipment is made. 
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THE MILLER AND. THE BAKER 





Address Delivered by Bernard A. Eckhart, President of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, at the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Master Bakers 


HE temptation to digress from an 
assigned subject is rather hard to 
resist when an audience both sympa- 
thetic and stimulating is furnished the 


speaker and so many collateral thoughts _ 


inspired by the momentous events of the 
day are clamoring for expression. 

{ am sure you will ali admit that there 
are many subjects to which you would have 
gladly listened, at least in patience if not 
with deep interest, before the war, but 
which, in the light of the history-making 
deeds of the last few years, you now view 
with coolness or else do not tolerate at all. 

These are days of swift action in a 
vital, overwhelming present, with a future 
fraught with tremendous possibilities 
pressing close in upon us. We have little 
time to talk of the past, even in our‘own 
small intimate daily affairs, for all our 
energies are needed to keep up with the 
events of today and to be ready for the 
things of tomorrow. 

I shall therefore strive to avoid saying, 
in the few remarks that I am to make, 
what you all must so well know relative to 
the history of the industries in which we 
are engaged and their relation to our gen- 
eral scheme of living. At other times and 
in other places it might with propriety be 
given a hearing. 

We are engaged in carrying on those 
branches of industry most essential to the 
health and happiness of a great people; 
important in times of peace and tranquil 
prosperity, immeasurably more so in days 
of war, uncertainty and misery. To the 
farmer, the miller and the baker in these 
last few months and years have fallen cer- 
tain clearly defined duties. 

The ultimate end that all should strive 
for is the same: to feed the peoples of this 
and other nations with the best food in the 
quickest, cleanest and safest way possible. 
Co-operation, patriotic, broadminded, un- 
selfish team work, the untiring use of hard 
common-sense, all permeated with a spirit 
of idealism, will surely accomplish this, 
and we shall all be proud to have done our 
share, no matter how small, in the work of 
a great age. 

Not many years ago the subject of this 
discussion might well have been the Miller 
vs. the Baker. 

In theory, at least, a buyer and seller 
occupy antagonistic positions, since the 
seller is striving to get for his property all 
he can induce the other to pay, while the 
buyer is supposed to use his skill to obtain 
that property for the least money he can 
in good conscience induce the seller to 
accept. In fact, of course, the two are 
really aiming at the same mark, but from 
different angles—fixing by bargaining 
upon the fair or true value of the com- 
modity dealt in. _But aside from. abstract 
considerations we all know that in recent 
son a new spirit of co-operation has 

n awakened between miller and baker 





which I believe the problems created by 
the war and the co-operation needed in 
their solution will tend greatly to strength- 
en and perpetuate. A 

It is not necessary to recite specific in- 
stances of this new friendship between 
miller and baker. It is enough to say that 
today the miller is interested, not only in 
the sale of his flour to the baker at a good 
price, but his aim also is that he receives 
for his money good flour from which he 
can in turn create the bést of bread, and 
in the sale of that bread build up a good- 
will that will develop his business and 
increase his profits. 

The last year has been a most trying one 
for both miller and baker. You have all 
gone through troublesome times, encount- 
ering opposition and falsehood from cer- 
tain writers in the press and from holders 
of public office when you most needed the 
help that a fair presentation of merely 
the plain truth would have rendered. The 
passing of the 5c loaf was made to appear 
to the public, by agitators of high and 
low degree, as far-reaching a sacrifice on 
the public’s part as. the renunciation of an 
age-old religion or the abandonment with- 
out consideration of a sacred inalienable 
right. 

As a plain matter of fact you men 
know, and every one who is not stupid or 
willfully ignorant must know, that in this 
country and in this time the old-fashioned 
5c loaf of bread is an economic impossibil- 
ity. Not only is the price of wheat more 
than double what it was in ordinary, or at 
least in former, times, but the cost of every 
ingredient in the production of a loaf of 
bread has climbed to unheard-of levels. 
The average increase of general commodi- 
ties used by the public is about 85 per 
cent, but 90 per cent of the complaint 
made by the consuming public has been 
directed against the increase in the price 
of bread. " 

It is inconceivable that any one, espe- 
cially the gentlemen in Congress who are 
worrying over the public weal (and the 
next election), can conscientiously assert 
that bakers should now sell bread at the 
old price of 5c. To those possessing even 
the most rudimentary sort of information 
on general conditions in the United States, 
the present situation in the baking indus- 
try must be B cag ton plain. 

It is equally clear that efforts being 
made by a few to foment dissatisfaction 
among the consumers. because the price of 
bread has gone up with the price of its 
constituent elements and the labor used in 
its manufacture are almost vicious in their 
tendency. 

At the present time there is a disposition 
in certain ry ery circles to compare 
the price of bread consumed in Europe 
and in England with that of the bread now 
being sold in the United States. 

For the purpose of the professional 
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political agitator the apparent materia] 
difference in the price of bread here and 
abroad is sufficient to breed many flights 
of eloquence, designed to furnish copy for 
the Congressional Record and to inspire 
the thought in the minds of the genera] 
public that grave injustice is being per- 
petrated in this country by the bakers of 
bread who are banded together in unholy 
conspiracy to rob the poor of its staff of 
life. 


It should not be difficult for the bakers 
of the United States, by a moderate 
amount of properly directed publicity 
work, to convince all thinking persons that 
the agitators are working in defiance of 
the facts for purposes not so pure as they 
might be. 

A recent Washington dispatch quotes a 
representative in Congress from one of 
the western states as asking most signifi- 
cantly the question: 

“Why do we not have 5c bread in the 
United States of America?” 

A deadly parallel is then presented of 
bread prices and weights. In Great Brit- 
ain, llc for 32 ozs; in France, 9c for 35 
ozs; in Italy, 8c for 35 ozs; in Belgium, 1 1c 
for 35 ozs; in Washington, D. C., 10c for 
14 ozs. 

If it were possible for the bread eaters 
of America to sample for themselves and 
compare side by side the appearance, 
quality and the palatability of the whole- 
some, nutritious snow white bread of this 
country with the black, brown or gray war 
breads now unfortunately, by force of 
tragic circumstances, being consumed 
abroad, the specter of the 10c or even the 
15c loaf would promptly vanish into thin 
air. 

The American buys and insists upon 
quality goods, and the American baker, to 
his everlasting credit, has educated him to 
desire and demand such goods, and stands 
ready to furnish them at all times, But it 
goes without saying that for such quality 
a price must be charged commensurate 
with the cost of the product. Dr. Charles 
Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
is quoted as saying: 

“The working-man of this country is 
paying more for his loaf than the English 
or French working-man. This is due to 
evil practices, food price manipulation 
and speculation.” 

Now let us consider the English work- 
ing-man’s loaf, for which he is said to pay 
so little. This is what Arthur G. Helmsley, 
an English engineer, says about the Eng- 
lish war bread: 

“The bread that every one has to eat 
now is almost black, and is composed of 
bran, rye, malt, corn and other ingredients 
which are welded together into a solid 
mass that is sold to the public at 6c per lb, 
and would destroy the digestion of an 
ostrich. When I left Liverpool the local 
hospitals were full of patients suffering 
from eating war bread.” 

This is certainly illuminating and doubt- 
less all too true, and is respectfully re- 
ferred to the solicitous gentlemen in Con- 
gress and elsewhere for consideration if, 
indeed,. they are capable of the act of 
thinking. 

I believe it is safe to say that, consider- 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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“When the Federal Trade Commission comes hawkshawin’ around 
this shop,”’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, ‘‘we’ll sure be ready for ’em. 
We ain’t much on keepin’ books, 
but we'll be ready an’ glad to show 
. *em Exhibit A, which is Young 
Bill Fetchit, and Exhibit B, which 
is Fish River; an’ so long as Bill 
don’t break a leg an’ the water 
keeps on goin’ in an’ out of the 


mill wheel, our cost of pro- 
ducin’ flour is goin’ to be all 
right there in plain sight.” 


ty 












THE NEUTRAL FLOUR TRADE 

An esteemed correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller, a citizen of one of 
the neutral countries which now finds it- 
self in a hazardous position in regard to 
its flour supply, writes to this journal 
setting forth various excellent reasons 
why the United States should continue to 
supply his country with flour, and ex- 
presses the hope that it will exercise its 
influence with the Food Administration 
to this end. 

It goes without saying that The North- 
western Miller has the utmost sympathy 
with the neutral countries of Europe in 
their trying and difficult situation, and it 
hopes that the United States will speedily 
find some way by which they can be sup- 
plied with food sufficient for their needs 
without thereby hazarding the success of 
the American cause for which this coun- 
try has gone to war. Furthermore, The 
Northwestern Miller believes that the 
Food Administration will deal justly and 
fairly with such countries and do every- 
thing possible to satisfy their wants, so 
far as is compatible with the strictest 
possible blockade of Germany, which has 
now become an absolute necessity. 

This matter has, however, gone far be- 
yond the scope of trade discussion or in- 
fluence; it is in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and nothing can or should be done 
through protest or appeal to alter what- 
ever decision the authorities may arrive 
at. It is therefore quite useless to argue 
or debate the subject in these columns. 

The United States is now distinctly on 
a war basis, and in all such matters loyal 
citizens must coincide in and co-operate 
with the government’s action, whatever it 
may be, without further discussion. No 
doubt neutral countries will be given the 
very greatest consideration; at the same 
time, at whatever cost, all re-exportations 
to Germany, made possible by receipts of 
food from this country, must cease, and 
absolute guaranties to this effect will have 
to be forthcoming. 

The Northwestern Miller does not think 
that its friends in the neutral countries of 
Europe fully realize the great change that 
has taken place here since relations with 

ermany were broken off. They seem to 

think that the United States is still neu- 
tral or semi-neutral in opinion, and only 
Sentimentally committed to the cause of 
the allies. 
_. This is a very great mistake. America 
is going to beat Germany. To this we are 
absolutely and irrevocably committed. If 
it takes one, five or ten years, it makes no 
difference. Nothing, not even the welfare 
of our neutral friends abroad, can be per- 
mitted to stand in the way. . Autocracy, 
as represented by the Imperial German 
Government, must perish from the face of 
the earth if, in order to accomplish this, 
it should be necessary for the United 
States to sacrifice its entire resources in 
men and monéy.’ 

There should be no mistake about this. 
The United States has long ceased to be 





neutral, and is now as earnestly commit- 
ted to do its full share in crushing mili- 
tarism as the English or French. This is 
the great object, and, in consideration of 
its fulfillment, nothing shall stand in the 
way. Individual prosperity, trade inter- 
ests, our present and our future business 
relations, all are as nothing compared to 
the great need of winning the war. This 
is the situation in the United States, and 
in view of it there is no use protesting 
against any means that this government 
may see fit to take in order the more effec- 
tually to prosecute the war to a successful 
finish. 


THE GREEDY FARMER 

In order to secure the seeding of a maxi- 
mum acreage of winter wheat it is abso- 
lutely necessary that everything possible 
be done to encourage the farmer to make 
the greatest possible planting this autumn. 
This duty is being loyally and patriotically 
undertaken by subdivisions of the defense 
council in almost every wheat-growing 
state, and state officials and men of affairs 
are giving time and means, and are pre- 
pared to give much more of both, toward 
the accomplishment of their purpose. 

This work, in districts where this year’s 
wheat harvest was short, includes assisting 
the farmer in the purchase of seed, either 
by helping him to credit through his local 
bank or creas lending him the seed on 
the basis of a division of the crop. Méill- 
ers, the grain trade, bankers and the pub- 
lic generally are, in several states, being 
invited to participate in this excellent work 
by making subscriptions to special seed 
wheat funds. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of this undertaking and of the men 
who are doing it. 

It is to be regretted, however, that little 
or none of this effort would be necessary 
but for the cold selfishness of farmers in 
many districts where wheat aid is to be 
furnished. In almost no part of the West 
are farmers poor or unable unassisted to 
secure credit for all proper needs, and 
particularly for the purchase of seed 
wheat. Blessed year after year with abun- 
dant crops and, for three years past, with 
unprecedented prices for all of their prod- 
ucts, farmers have had their full share of 
the country’s prosperity, and are now rich. 

For five years past, farming districts of 
the West have been engaged in a mildly 
amusing contest over which state, or which 
county, or township, excelled in the per- 
cen of motor-cars per capita over its 
neighbors, and many tables have been com- 
piled showing that sparsely settled agri- 
cultural communities in the big» wheat- 
growing districts had more money invested 
in automobiles than any other similar areas 
or equally populated places in the world. 


Yet these very districts are the ones in. 


which it has become necessary to raise a 
patriotic hue and cry and supply seed 
credits or seed wheat on shares in order to 
encourage these same farmers to take up 
their-proper part of the burden of feeding 
the world. Those who haye wheat are 


fighting for an exorbitant price for it and 
=~ if do not it. ‘Many are 

eclaring that, in spite of need and of any 
and all food administration, they propose 
to hold for such a price if they keep the 
grain for five years. 

Of course, this does not apply. to all 
farmers. On the contrary, considering the 
vast areas normally employed for wheat- 
growing in the West, and the hundreds of 
thousands of grain farmers, the number 
taking this position is probably relatively 
small. Nevertheless there are enough to 
create the distinct impression that the 

eneral attitude of the farmer is one of 

emanding the last penny for his crops, 
regardless of every other consideration. 

To the extent that this attitude of mind 
prevails, the farmer is entitled to no aid 
in securing seed or to being supplied with 
seed on crop shares. Such aid savors of 
purchased patriotism, which is disgraceful 
in view of the world’s bread problem, of 
the vast wealth which the war has bestowed 
upon the American farmer, of the limit- 
less acreage of lands available for wheat 
production, and of the ever-increasing 
struggle of consumers in trying to meet 
the cost of living. 

Unfortunately, theory has. to yield to 
conditions. In theory the farmer is not 
entitled to aid, save in extremely limited 
districts, and in theory he should be dis- 
graced by asking or accepting it. In hard, 
cold fact, however, the thing must be done; 
the farmer must be coddled and truckled 
to, he must be guaranteed a price for his 
crop, even though the price be double and 
more what he has long been willing and 
glad to grow wheat for; he must be en- 
couraged to plant, by a bally-hoo and 
newspaper campaign, and he must be sup- 
plied with seed through the work and 
means of men of patriotism who set the 
nation’s need and the world’s need above 
selfish interests. The work must be done, 
regardless of the abstract questions of 
justice and of merit. 

It is a vast pity that so few farmers are 
playing the game. 

STRIKING ITS WAR GAIT 

Less than a month has elapsed since 
the milling industry passed voluntarily 
under the direction of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and submitted itself to the rules 
and regulations agreed to between its rep- 
resentatives and the Food Administrator. 
The revolution in trade methods brought 
about by this drastic change in control 
is astounding; a year ago it would have 
been said that it could not be accom- 
plished except at a ruinous loss and a 
period of utter demoralization,—yet it has 
been done, and the resiliency of the in- 
dustry is such that no disaster whatever 
has accompanied it. While the machinery 
of operation is yet too new to be beyond 
the experimental stage, nevertheless it is 
working, and working well; doing best 
where millers are earnestly and sincerely 
co-operating with the chairmen of their 
districts, and doing worst where they are 
holding back and complaining because 
everything does not suit them. 

There still remain some millers who 
appear to think that food control is a 
sort of game in which they may or may 
not take part, according to their individ- 
ual fancy; a temporary, experimental 
phase, which must shortly revert to the 
good, old-fashioned system to which the 
have been accustomed. They even look 
for a collapse of the present plan of op- 
erations when it has had time enough to 
demonstrate its inefficiency. 

All such philosophy is vain, and a waste 
of valuable time. Millers who cannot 
realize that back of the privilege given 
them voluntarily to comply with the rules 
and regulations exists a power to compel 
obedience, if need be, are ignorant of the 
authority conferred upon the Food Ad- 
ministration. They do not understand 
that by withholding their active co-opera- 
tion. t are opposing the will of the 
United States government. However im- 
portant and powerful they may be locally, 
a way will be found of bringing them into 
line. 

As for the breaking down of the new 
system, that is an impossibility. Every 
day it grows stronger and more effective, 
as the innumerable difficulties it has had 
to overcome are met and surmounted. 
Gradually but surely, from a working 
hypothesis it is becoming an actual, prac- 
tical, governing force, and, as lers 
become accustomed to it, they are learn- 
ing its value and finding its conditions 
just. The trade is striking its war gait; 
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it is keeping step to the music at the head 
of the procession; it is marching on, to do 
its full duty to its country, under compe- 
tent leadership, and the few stragglers 
who hang b and refuse to enlist will 
not stay its onward march. 

The chief, in fact the only, serious dif- 
ficulty thus far in the way of complete 
success is the shortage of wheat deliveries. 
For this the farmers are responsible, not 
the Food Administration. As soon as 
they realize that the established price of 
wheat is as much as they are going to get 
on this year’s crop, as soon as their politi- 
cal advisers cease to encourage them in 
false hopes, they will come to the sane 
conclusion that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, and market their wheat 
while the market is good. 

Viewed broadly,. the slowness with 
which the crop is coming in has been 
providentiai for the Food Administration, 
for it has enabled it to put its untried 
machinery into gradual operation, and to 
avoid confusion and congestion. Millers, 
although individually they have been 
cramped in their operations for lack of 
wheat, should be the last te complain; 
conditions are operating to produce just 
what they have always wanted—a gradual 
movement rather than a rush of wheat. 

The crop is being conserved; none of it 
is getting away, and it will all be ground 
during the season. Had there been no 
food control it is not difficult to imagine 
what would have happened by this time. 
There would have been a wild scramble 
for wheat .by millers, speculators and al- 
lied and neutral buyers; prices would 
have gone out of sight; flour would have 
been selling at twenty-five dollars a bar- 
rel; there would have been food riots in 
the consuming centers, strikes, hoarding, 
wild speculation and a flour panic, with 
shortage of food supplies for the army 
and the allies. Such a catastrophe has 
been averted only by governmental food 
control, which substitutes order and disci- 
pline for chaos, and a well-ordered direc- 
tion of industry for frenzied individual 
—_- 

Discipline is a strong factor in the suc- 
cess of the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration. It means the subordina- 
tion of the individual interest or desire 
for the good of the country. Millers must 
submit to it, believing that only thereby 
can their part in the war—and a most 
important part it is—be_ successfully 
prosecuted. It is far better to be under 
restraint, to forego some selfish immedi- 
ate advantage, than to act on the mob 
principle. 

The friends of the milling industry, 
those who believe in its honor and integ- 
rity and patriotism, are immensely grati- 
fied and pleased at the response it has 
thus far made to the formulated require- 
ments of the government. There is no 
trade in the United States that has acted 
so quietly, efficiently and promptly as it 
has in the performance of its full duty. 
The crisis in the flour market has been 
safely passed, the milling industry has 
crossed the Rubicon, and until the war 
ends it may confidently be counted upon 
to perform its part to the complete sat- 
isfaction of the government. : 


THE DIFFERENCE 

An Ohio miller writes the editor of this 
journal as follows: “The consumer expect- 
ed the price of wheat to be fixed at a lower 
price than was made by the committee 
appointed by the President, but-we are 
hearing very few complaints from the con- 
sumers in this vicinity or ay else 
because the price fixed was higher than 
they thought it should be. On the con- 
trary, we hear that the farmers of North 
Dakota are complaining very bitterly be- 
cause the price was considerably lower 
than they desired, and have made an 
appeal to Washington to have the price 
changed to three dollars, but, from recent 
press reports, they are not likely to have 
their wish gratified. 

“The attitude of the North Dakota 
farmers is quite a contrast to that of the 
Ohio farmers, who have taken an entirely 
different view of the situation. We had 
many personal interviews with our farm- 
ers before the price was fixed by the Gar- 
field committee, and in every instance the 
farmer stated that he thought two dollars 
was as much as he should receive for his 
wheat, and took the view that the con- 
sumer as well as the farmer should be 
considered; that with two dollar wheat at 
the country elevators, it made the -price 
of flour as high as it should be for the 
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consumer. These interviews took place 
when the Ohio farmer was receiving from 
two dollars and fifteen cents to two dollars 
and a quarter a bushel for his wheat. 
—_ a of Ohio og tae oan their 

al arin: ar, acreage 
for a Bf Phich as probably ever been 
sown in this state.” 

One difference between the farmers of 
Ohio and those of North Dakota is that 
the former are Americans, while the latter 
are, mainly, foreigners. While they may 
have been in this country long enough to 
take out their papers and become nominal 
citizens, their Americanism is not of the 
kind that reco any obligations to 
their country above mere selfish aggran- 
dizement. They want the opportunities of 
America, but they do not propose to ac- 
cept its responsibilities; their chief idea 
is to get all the money they can out of the 
country, and their real allegiance is else- 
where, not here. 

Another difference is that they are still 
so new to America, and their roots are so 
shallow in its soil, that they imagine them- 
selves able to accomplish vast reforms 
through superficial political movements 
which are mainly concerned in getting the 
utmost out of the whole country for the 
benefit of the North Dakota farmer. They 
follow every fool political mountebank 
who appeals to their pockets and is able 
to set forth a panacea for all their imag- 
ined ills, and are ready to adopt every 
political heresy, swallow every quack doc- 
trine and indorse every bogus movement 
that is offered them. Mr. Gronna, who 
represents them in the United States 
Senate, is a very fair index to the char- 
acter of the North Dakota farmer, speak- 
ing of him in the mass. What Senator 
Gronna is his record since the war shows. 
It needs no commentary. 

Almost every state in the Union has, at 
one time in its history, suffered from the 
domination of self-seeking farmers, and 
most of them have long outgrown. this 
tendency. North Dakota, however, comes 
late with its childish disease, long after 
Kansas and other states have recovered 
from it. The farmers of that state are 
now busily engaged in making it impos- 
sible for any one who is not an agricul- 
turist to live or do business within its 
borders. Low-grade politicians find it 
easy to exploit them for their own selfish 
purposes. Under present circumstances 
it is hopeless to expect any higher level of 
intelligence or patriotism than is ex- 
pressed in the demand of these badly- 
advised farmers for a higher price for 
their wheat. Such a demand is just about 
their size; perhaps they may grow to the 
full stature of American citizenship in 
time, but meanwhile North Dakota is a 
very good state to keep away from, unless 
one is an agricultural agitator with a new 
scheme for lifting oneself by one’s boot- 
straps. 








Protest Against Railway Valuation 


Wasninoton, D. C., Sept. 29.—The 
four big railroad brotherhoods have filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the valuation of the rail- 
roads as now being conducted represents 
a waste of effort unless the figures are 
brought up to date. 

This valuation of all of the railroad 
properties of the United States was or- 
dered by Congress, and provision for the 
expense was made by an appropriation of 
millions of dollars. There has been a 
growing feeling that the valuation, when 
completed, if ever, will be of little real 
worth. 

The brief of the brotherhoods cites the 
case of the Texas Midland Railway, which 
was valued as of June 30; 1914. That 
‘was one of the smallest railroads of the 
country, and the work had taken several 
years before the valuation was announced, 
last fall. It is pointed gut that the fig- 
ures set down by the Commission of that 
date are valueless, in view of the price 
changes. At the present rate of investi- 
gation it would take many years before 
the valuation of the properties of the 
large railway systems could b be completed, 
and when the reports are published they 
will be ancient history. 

Organized labor’s complaint against the 
scheme practically completes a long list 
of protests. It will be remembered that 
the valuation plan was one of the hobbies 
of Senator Robert La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, 

Ricrarp B. Warrovs. 


‘ 
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MILLERS’ COMMITTEE BUSY 


Work of Preparing Office Details to Facilitate 
the Transaction of Business Is Well. 
Under Way—Many Mills Report 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 29.—The Mill- 
ers’ Corhmittee of the United States Food 
Administration is rapidly getting its of- 
fices and organization into shape, and the 
clerical work necessary to develop the in- 
formation required for its successful op- 
eration is now being completed by a large 
force. . 

The agreement forms necessary for 
millers to sign were coming in rapidly up 
to the close of last week, 1,270 having 
been heard from with agreements prop- 
erly filled out, and 148 which had to be 
returned for corrections. Altogether, 
1,418 had* been heard from out of about 
2,000 eligibles on the list. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, who had been 
spending about a month in New York as- 
sisting in the work of the committee, has 
returned to Chicago. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Ontario Winter Wheat Prices 

Wriwnirec, Man., Oct. 1—The Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada issued 
an order on the evening of Saturday, 
Sept. 29, to take effect on Monday, Oct. 
1, making the fixed price of No. 2 red or 
white Ontario winter wheat $2.22 per bu, 
basis in store, Montreal. 

This price, plus the 2c and 4c per bu 
taxes on all Canadian wheat provided for 
in a former order of the board, brings the 
price of this wheat to a point within 10c 
per bu of the price of No. 2 northern 
Manitoba in same position, or about the 
average spread. 

Ontario millers grinding winter wheat 
may expect to be called upon later to 
show records of their grinding, which will 
make a basis upon which the 2c and 4c 
taxes on domestic and export business 
will be collected by the Board of Grain 
Supervisors. A. H. Barmey. 





New Canadian Regulations 

Wiynieze, Man.; Oct. 1.—The Board of 
Grain Supervisors for Canada has issued 
the following order, effective today: 

It is hereby ordered that the prices of 
the following grades of wheat shall be 
(from Oct. 1, 1917, to Aug. 31, 1918, in- 
clusive) : 


Rejected No. 1 northern .......+.-se005 $2.11 
Rejected No. 2 morthern .......-++++e55 2.08 
Rejected No. 3 morthern ......---eeeees 2.03 
Smutty No. 1 northerm .......eeeeeeeee 2.12 
Smutty No. 2 northern ......-eeeseeree 2.09 
Smutty No. 3 morthern ......+eecseeees 2.05 


From Oct. 1, 1917, to April 30, 1918, in- 
clusive— 


No-grade tough No. 1 northern ........ $2.15 
No-grade tough No. 2 northern ........ 2.12 
No-grade tough No. 3 northern ........ 2.07 


These prices are basis in store public 
terminal elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. A. H. Barey. 


Millers at Ottawa 

Mon treat, Que., Sept. 29.—Represent- 
atives of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion and Montreal milling interests had a 
conference in Ottawa on Sept. 25 with W. 
J. Hanna, food controller. The object of 
the conference was the regulation of the 
price of flour. Without joint action, it is 
feared that any attempt on the part of 
Canada alone to regulate the price of flour 
would be without any particular result. 

At the conference, it is understood, no 
definite action was taken. The milling 
representatives expressed their desire to 
do what was feasible and practicable 
toward the regulation of flour prices. If 
such action was taken they pointed out 
that consideration must be given to the 
distribution of wheat to the millers, the 
foreign trade in flour, and also the neces- 
sity of a similar arrangement in the United 
States. 





Tuomas S. Bark. 





Freight Rate Advance Suspended 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Sept. 29.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended, until Jan. 29, the proposed opera- 
tion of certain schedules providing for 
increased carload rates on grain, grain 
products and by-products of grain be- 
tween points in official classification ter- 
ritory and also from Minneapolis and 
Minneapolis rate points to eastern des- 
tinations. 

The rates announced by the railroads 


would have meant advances on flour from 
Chicago to. Baltimore, local, from 19.5c 
per 100 Ibs, domestic and export to 22, 
and reshipping from 14.5¢c to 17; from 
Chicago to Boston, local, from 24.5c do- 
mestic to 27, export from 21.5c to 24, 
and reshipping from 19.5¢ to 22 domes- 
tic and from 16.5¢c to 19 export; from 
Chicago to New York from 18.4c to 21. 
The advances on grain and other by- 
products were in the same ratio. 
Ricuarp B. Warrous. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Sales Limited Only by Ability of Millis 
to Obtain Wheat—Millfeed Steady 
and Quiet 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Puiaverpuia, Pa., Oct. 2.—Receipts 
of flour a little more liberal, but demand 
active and values generally firm. Inquiry 
good for forward shipment at former 
rates. Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood: 
winter straight, new, $10.25@10.50. Kan- 
sas clear, new, $10.25@10.75; patent, new, 
$11.25@11.50; fancy patent, $11.50@11.75. 
Spring first clear, spot, $11.25@11.75; 
new, mill shipment, $10.25@10.75; spring 
patent, spot, $12.75@13.25; new, mill shi 


ment, $11.25@11.50; favorite brands, 
$12.05@12.75. City mills’ choice and 
fancy patent, $12.05@12.75; regular 


grades winter straight, $10.25@10.50; pat- 
ent, $10.50@10.75. Bran steady under 
light offerings, but trade quiet. 

SamveEt S. Daniets. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 2.—There is no 
material change in the general trade situ- 
ation over the week-end, aside from the 
fact that wheat appears to be moving more 
freely from farms. This is confirmed at 
the offices of the Food Administration. A 
considerably greater quantity of wheat has 
been available for distribution to mills 
yesterday and today. Flour demand con- 
tinues as active as ever, with enough busi- 
ness offered to keep mills busy for many 
weeks if the wheat supply were assured 
them. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Cuicaco, Itt, Oct. 2.—Offerings from 
both spring wheat and southwestern mills 
show a slight increase, but are far from 
sufficient to meet the demand. Spring 
wheat patents: are quoted at nominally 
$10.60@11, and southwestern 95 per cent 
patents at $10.50@10.90, jute, Chicago. 

C. H. Cuarren. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 2.—Offerings' of 
flour light, with demand far in excess of 
supply. Mills in most instances only 
partly fill orders, being disposed to make 
the available flour distribute as widely as 
possible. No material change in prices. 
Millfeed quiet and unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2—Good demand 
for hard wheat flour, but no sales made, 
owing to scarcity of wheat. Good general 
inquiries, and a fair volume of business 
done in soft wheat flours at steady prices. 
Wheat feed firmer and in somewhat better 
demand. 

Perer Derren. 


Baurimore, Mp., Oct. 2.—Flour easier 
and slow. Buyers generally well bought 
ahead, and demand losing its snap, some 
dealérs now expecting a decline. Millfeed 
steady, with soft winter middlings 50c 
higher. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Chicago Grain -Market 

Cuicaco, Itt., Oct. 2—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Millers had requisitions in for 648 
cars of ‘wheat today. Local mills were 
given 8 cars, and outside mills 47, of which 
over 25 were to shippers. Feed dealers 
secured 7 cars, and 9 went to store. 

Low-grade milling wheat sold at $2.08@ 
2.13; feed wheat, $1.80@2.10, and wheat 
and rye mixed at $1.93@1.98. Rye lc lower, 
at $1.88@1.89 for No. 2. Sales of 10,000 
bus were made from interior points to 
Baltimore at $1.96, shipment first half 
October. 

Corn 5@7c lower in two days. No. 2 
mixed, $1.94@1.95; No. 2 yellow, $1.95@ 
1.96; No. 3 white, $2@2.01. Oats 4,@14c 
higher. No. 8 white, 5114,@60%¢, and 
standards 6014,@6lc. Oats taken in on 
September delivery Saturday are being 


moved out for export. 
C. H. Crattex. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per-. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Sept. 30 Oct. » 

Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....405,240 432,605 288,730 483,355 
Duluth-Superior 35,740 32,700 25,900 34,445 
Milwaukee ..... 11,000 8,000 10,000 24,00) 


Totals ..:...4 451,980 473,305 324,630 541,820 
9,985 








Outside mills*..220,050 ...... 149,985 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.672,030 ...... 474,615 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 41,450 23,950 30,600 32,800 
St. Louist ..... 49,400 53,900 48,100 46,409 
Buffalo ........ 79,200 86,500 107,800 159, 000 
Rochester ..... 6,700 7,800 12,200 18,709 
Chicago ....... 24,750 23,750 19,750 23,259 
Kansas City.... 60,900 54,050 63,800 56,700 
Kansas Cityt...234,565 214,585 262,495 198,610 
ROO cnostecs 39,050 38,300 32,200 27,200 
Toledof ....... 93,255 77,195 78,780 66,150 
Nashville** ....156,900 163,110 91,795 88,149 
Portland, Oreg. 19,435 15,255 ...... ...... 
Seattle ........ 11,245 13,065 32,070 19,635 
Tacoma ....... 30,275 20,140 41,340 38,405 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!|- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 30 Oct 2 

Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...... 79 84 55 §108 
Duluth-Superior .. 99 90 72 96 
Outside mills* .... 90 81 61 90 
Average spring.. 83 84 62 106 
Milwaukee ....... 92 66 40 98 
BE, BMPUN «ow sisiee ss 82 47 75 80 
ge OO a 64 69 80 77 
Buffalo ........... 47 52 65 §115 
Rochester. ........ 33 38 60 93 
Chicago. .......... 93 91 67 93 
Kansas City ...... 79 70 89 79 
Kansas Cityt ..... 81 76 98 80 
yy | | RA 81 80 67 57 
TOGO 2. cctecse. 86 80 69 67 
Nashville** ....... 97 99 65 69 
Portland, Oreg.... 57 46 ove = 
Seattle .......605. 39 45 78 48 
TRGOMM” 6 sce cesses 53 35 72 75 
ORAS 5s. vo:00,0-0' 73 67 69 91 
Minnesota-Dakotas 83 84 62 106 
Other states ...... 63 64 71 78 


Flour output. for week ending Sept. 29 at 
all above points shows an increase of 6 per 
cent compared with week ending Sept. 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 8-day 60-day 
Sept. 26 ...... $4.75% $4.75 @4.75% $4.72 
Sept, 37.12... 4.75% ......@4.76 4.72 
Sept. 28 ...... 4.75% -@4.75 4.72 
Sept. 29 ...... 4.75% 4.75 @4.75y_ 4.72 
OG. 2 sccceses 4.75% oee+@4.75 45 4.72 
OG. B cccveooss 4.75% +» @4.75 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Oct. 2) at 41%. 
AT ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 
ght 3-day 


Si 
Sept. 24-29 ...... $4.75% $4.74% 


Another Cain Mill Change 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., Oct. 1.—As a result 
of negotiations which have been under 
way for a fortnight, it seems probable that 
the milling property at Atchison long 
operated by the Cain Mill Co., and later 
by other concerns, will be leased to a com- 
pany controlled by Bresky Bros., of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Since the suspension of the 
McDonald Milling Co. several months ago, 
the mill has been idle and its affairs badly 
entangled: At one time it was leased to 
the Blair Milling Co., but legal difficulties 
arose, and the Blair company could not 
secure possession. 

Bresky Bros. and the Seaboard Flour 
Co. were creditors of the McDonald man- 
agement, and have since been active in 
efforts to disentangle the mill’s affairs. 
Should they secure possession, as now ap- 
pears probable, A. S. Jacobson, until re- 
cently with the Abilene Flour Mills Co., 
will be manager at Atchison. 

David L. Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, has recently had charge of 
the property as temporary receiver. 

R. E. Srerxinc. 


60-day 
$4.70% 








French crops, according to the ministry 
of agriculture, which uses 100 to represent 
very good condition, are as follows: winter 
wheat 56, spring wheat 64, rye 62, corn 69, 
winter barley 70, spring barley 69, winter 
oats 57, spring oats 69. 
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NEW MILLING CIRCULARS 


Milling Division Issues Further Forms and 
Instructions—Slight Modifications in 
Earlier Forms 


Additional blanks and circulars were 
mailed to all participating millers late last 
week from the central office of the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Circular No. 2B contains a few correc- 
tions to be made in Circular No. 2, as pub- 
lished in full on pages 845 and 857 of The 
Northwestern Miller of Sept. 19. This 
was the circular issued in explanation of 
yarious points in the milling rules and 
regulations, 

In section 5 (page 7, line 15), where 
reference is made to applications for ex- 
port licenses, the address of the Exports 
Administrative Board is added, as 1435 K 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

In the same section (page 7, line 33) the 
phrase “In order to facilitate the Food 
Administration approval of licenses” is 
amended by the addition of the word 
“export” before “licenses.” 

In the same section (page 8, line 12), 
in the paragraph stating that the export 
regulations “will not apply on shipments 
of small lots of flour (not in excess of 50 
bbls) between the United States and 
Canada and the United States and Mex- 
ico,’ the maximum amount of 50 bbls is 
altered to 25 bbls. This paragraph is 
further amended by the addition of the 
following sentence: “If it is ascertained, 
however, that exporters are making a large 
number of small shipments, in order to 
avail themselves of facilities offered by 
the above plan, collectors of customs have 
been authorized to hold goods pending re- 
ceipt of formal export license.” ° 


WHEAT SUPPLY BLANKS 


Form No. M.D. 1029 is to be filled out 
by each mill and returned at once to the 
divisional office. It covers the mill’s wheat 
supplies, month by month, for 1914, 1915 
and 1916. The first five columns indicate 
the immediate sources of wheat supply: 
“direct from farmer,” “from country ele- 
vator,” “commission man,” “terminals” 
and “other sources.” The remaining seven 
columns are to be filled out to show from 
which ones of the present milling divisions 
the wheat was secured. 

Form No. M.D 1035 is the form for 
wheat requisition, to be made out in tripli- 
cate, one copy to be retained ‘by the mill, 
and the other two sent to the divisional 
milling chairman. “Requisitions are lim- 
ited to 30 days’ supply unless operating 
under special permit from mill division 
chairman.” The form provides blank 
spaces for “amount in bushels,” “kind,” 
“grade,” “wanted from” and “shipping 
instructions.” It also provides blank 
spaces for the approval of the chairman 
of the milling division and of the wheat 
zone agent. 

Form No. M.D. 1038 covers daily wheat 
receipts, and “must be made out and 
mailed each day that wheat is received or 
shipped to” the miller. It contains blank 
spaces for “amount in bushels,” “received 
from (farmer, country elevator, commis- 
sion men, Grain Corporation or other),” 
“wheat which has been shipped but not 
received” and “requisition number” (in 
the case of wheat from the Grain Corpo- 
ration). 

Regulations covering the filling out of 
these three forms (Nos. 1029, 1035 and 
_ ) are stated in Circular No. 3, as fol- 
OWS: 

(a) Each mill shall file with the milling 
chairman of the milling division in which 
the mill is located, a statement of its 
wheat consumption for a three-year period 
prior to Jan. 1, 1917, showing by months 
the total amounts of wheat used and the 
sources from which the wheat was obtained. 
The basis of proper consumption for new 
capacity shall be established in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of the rules and regula- 
tions governing conduct of flour mills, 
Milling Division Circular 1-B, and expla- 
nation of rules and regulations, Milling 
Circular No. 2, page 5, line 32. 

(b) All requisitions for wheat other 
than that secured locally from farmers 
shall be addressed to the milling chairman 
in the milling division in which the mill is 
located, : 

(c) All mills must report daily to the 
milling division chairman in their milling 
division, the amount of wheat secured and 
the source of the same, showing first the 
wheat secured in their own milling division 


as follows: 1. Direct from farmers; 2. 
From country elevators; 3. From commis- 
sion men; 4. From terminal elevators; 5. 
Food Administration Grain Corporation. 
They must also show the,amount of wheat 
received from sources outside of the mill- 
ing division in which the mill is located, 
showing the milling division number from 
which the wheat is obtained. The report 
shall include full advice as to all receipts 
and advice as to shipments made, naming, 
(Continued on page 45.) 





Further Export Restrictions 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Sept. 29.—The Ex- 
ports Administrative Board has an- 
nounced a list of commodities, in addition 
to those announced two weeks ago, whose 
conservation is necessary on account of 
the limited supply and the needs of the 
United States for its successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It will require that all 
permits for the exportation of the follow- 


Captain J. 


ing be first submitted to the Food Ad- 
ministrator for his approval: food grains 
and fodder (including wheat, corn, rice, 
barley, oats, rye, oil cake and oil cake 
meal), animal fats, vegetable oils . and 
soap. 

Export licenses may be granted for ac- 
tual war purposes or when they will di- 
rectly contribute thereto; and in certain 
unusual cases when such articles will con- 
tribute directly to the immediate produc- 
tion of important commodities required 
by the United States; also in certain other 
cases where the articles may be exported 
in limited quantities without detriment to 
this country. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





New Liberty Loan Plans 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 29.—Secre- 
tary McAdoo, of the Treasury depart- 
ment, has announced that the campaign 
for the second Liberty Loan will open 
Oct. 1 and close Oct. 27. Wednesday, 
Oct. 24, will be celebrated as Liberty Day 
throughout the country. Arrangements 
will be made to hold patriotic meetings 
that day in every city, town and village. 
Full particulars will be issued as soon as 
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possible after the passage by Congress of 
the pending bond bill. On about the first 
day of the campaign Secretary McAdoo 
will start on a speaking tour to the Pacific 
Coast in support of the loan. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





HAS NEW TEMPERING PROCESS 


Southwestern Milling Concern Using Solution 
Which Substantially Increases Flour Ab- 
sorption—Patents to Be Secured 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 29.—It became 
known here this week that a southwestern 
milling concern has for many months been 
using a new solution for wheat-tempering 
with quite remarkable results in increas- 
ing the water absorption and _ loaf- 
producing qualities of its flour. Experi- 
ments with the process began more than 
a year ago and were in the purely experi- 
mental stage for several months follow- 


F. Lucey 


ing, but since early in the spring the mill 
has been using the new method on all of 
its wheat, and is now satisfied of its great 
value in improving the expansion of its 
flour. 

In particular, it finds that wheats of 
low gluten content can be madé to pro- 
duce flour with loaf expansion equal to 
the choice Turkey type hard winters; and 
further experiments completed within the 
last month show that, in the present 
scarcity of hard wheats, an admixture of 
soft wheat can be used for the production 
of a flour with water absorption equal to 
flour ‘made from straight hard wheat. In 
the main, the absorption increase runs 
from 3 to 5 per cent. The tempering 
solution used is of simple character and 
entirely harmless in every way. 

Applications for broad process. patents 
are pending, and-as soon as these are 
issued it is the purpose of the discoverers 
of the process to place it on the market. 
Particulars as to the discoverers of the 
process and the mill in which it is now 
being used are not yet available for ‘pub- 
lication, but thisyoffice is in position to 
give certain particulars in response to 
direct inquiries. 

R, E. Srerurne. 
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GIVES HOOVER LOYAL AID 


Captain Lucey After Serving with Him in 
Belgium Relief Work Aids Chief in 
Washington—Is Oil Field Expert 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 29.—When 
Herbert Hoover came to Washington last 
May, Captain J. F. Lucey came with him 
as his right-hand man. Soon after the 
war began, and when Mr. Hoover was in 
London organizing the committee for the 
relief of stranded Americans, Captain 
Lucey dropped in at his hotel for a social 
call on his way to America from Rou- 
mania, where he had been conducting ob- 
servations in the oil fields. 

The two were old friends. Mr. Hoover, 
in his short, quick way, following his 
greeting, said, “Captain, I need you in this 
work.” “I am afraid I can’t help you; 
I have not been home for two years, and 
I am on my way there now.” “Think it 
over and come in again tomorrow.” Cap- 
tain Lucey did think it over, and of course 
capitulated in 24 hours. After a brief 
stay in London, instead of going to 
America he went to Belgium. By that 
time the Belgian relief work had started, 
and Mr. Hoover was at its head. 

For two years, while Mr. Hoover gath- 
ered funds and made vast purchases of 
food, Captain Lucey was in Holland and 
Belgium in the actual work of seeing that 
the supplies reached the suffering men, 
women and children of Belgium. 

Then came our entry into the war. 
When Mr. Hoover accepted the call to 
America to become Food Administrator, 
he summoned Captain Lucey for an aide, 
and again the captain capitulated, not- 
withstanding the demands of his business 
for his personal attention. He was with 
Mr. Hoover during the weeks of waiting 
while the bill to create the Food Adminis- 
tration was in process of becoming a law. 


IN MILLERS’ CONFERENCES 

While the millers were spending weeks 
in Washington perfecting their plan of 
action, Captain Lucey was called into most 
of the conferences. Identified in no way 
with the milling trade, he nevertheless was 
quick to see its important relation to the 
whole question of food control, how patri- 
otically the millers were responding to the 
call for co-operation, and how sensible 
their proposals were. 

Since the establishment of the Food Ad- 
ministration under the law, Captain Lu- 
cey has performed many important duties 
in an advisory capacity. Of late he has 
been the food representative on the War 
Industries Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, which meets every morning 
to pass upon purchases for the army and 
navy. Now the call of his own business, 
the Lucey Mfg. Corporation, is so strong 
that he will in all probability temporarily 
leave Washington to devote his energies 
to his own affairs, manufacturing ma- 
chinery for use in oil fields. 


SERVED IN PHILIPPINES 

Captain Lucey has had an interesting 
career. He became a captain in the regu- 
lar army during the Spanish-American 
War, and was for 14 months in the Philip- 
pines. He left the army because of ill- 
ness. Later on he explored Alaska for 
minerals, and in 1906 conducted an ex- 
ploration of oil resources on the Pacific 
Coast. He went to Roumania for the 
same purpose. 

Those who have been in Washington on 
business with the Food Administration 
and have come into contact with Captain 
Lucey have been won by his pleasing 
personality and his devotion to the coun- 
try which he has been serving, voluntarily 
and at a sacrifice to his own affairs, since 
the war began in 1914, 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 22, 1917 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 320,013 ..... 21,3138 63,000 
Boston ..... 3g EE ae 350,000 
Baltimore .. 217,428 26,000 ..... 218,961 
Newp. News. ...... ssee+  eeeve 339,000 
Tots., wk. 626,441 26,000 21,313 970,961 


Prev. week.1,603,557 653,493 201,176 2,168,969 
U. K’gdom.. 268,300 7 
Continent . 858,141 





Totals - 626,441 26,000 21,818 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Experts 
July ito Same time 


Sept. 22,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 19,994,677 78,573,576 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,434,627 3,623,336 
Totals as wheat, bus. 26,450,498 94,428,588 
Cage, DUS 23 sssadecss 5,241,356 14,040,180 
Gate, WHO. so c0ktecacs 24,862,626 34879,044 
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WHY BLAME THE ADMINISTRATION? 

Occasionally an interior mill complains 
that it is not getting enough wheat from 
the Grain Corporation, and the charge is 
made that. officials are discriminating in 
favor of Minneapolis mills. One impor- 
tant southern Mimnesota mill claims that 
its wheat allotment in September was not 
sufficient to keep it in operation over 10 
days. The difficulty to date has been that 
not enough wheat has been marketed by 
farmers to fill all the requisition orders 
filed with the Grain Corporation. While 
no definite figures have been given out, it 
is generally understood that 85 per cent 
of the wheat arriving at Minneapolis is 
distributed among the city mills, while the 
remaining 15 per cent is divided pro rata 
among country mills that usually draw 
their surplus needs from this market. 

It must not be overlooked that the wheat 
allotment to the mills is based on the aver- 
age output for the three years prior to 
Jan. 1, 1917. Some of the Minneapolis 
mills during this period ran seven full 
days a week, while many of the country 
mills were operating four to six days. 
Under the circumstances, the Minneapolis 
mills in question are therefore entitled to 
more wheat now in comparison than are 
the country mills. 

The present allotment of wheat is not 
permanent and, after mills have worked 
on this schedule, a readjustment will prob- 
ably be made. Then, if any mills have not 
received their fair quota, according to 
their average output in the three preceding 
years, they will get more wheat, and other 
mills, that have had their full share, will 
get less, providing there is still not enough 
wheat to go around. 

Another question is coming up that is 
causing some annoyance and friction. 
Many mills were idle during the last two 
or three years. Their owners see an - 
portunity now to make money under 
new regime, and desire to start operating. 
If their allotment of wheat is based on 
their consumption during the last three 
years, they would get little or none at all. 
If they are given wheat, it means that just 
that much business will be taken from the 
mills that have been in operation con- 
tinuously. 

Such mills should understand that the 
present is emphatically no time for merely 
endeavoring to secure profits, and that the 
Food Administration will not countenance 
any attempts of this kind which in any 
way interfere with the operation of mills 
on whose co-operation and support it can 
count. 





The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 27,365 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Sept. 29) 405,240 bbls, 
against 288,730 in 1916, 483,355 in 1915, 
and 345,275 in 1914. Today one more mill 
is in operation and another mill will be 
started tomorrow, so the output should 
reach 450,000 bbls. A year ago the output 
was $11,955 bbls. 

* 


Northwestern mills are doing a big 
business. Not in years has the demand 
for flour been as keen as at present. Ap- 
parently, there is no limit to the require- 
ments of the trade. Were it not for the 
government restrictions, mills during Sep- 
tember could probably have sold four to 
six months’ full-time run. They are, how- 
ever, living up to the rules prescribed by 
the Food Administration, and are limiting 
bookings to 30-day shipment. 

Bakers are in the market to some extent, 
but jobbers and warehousemen who cater 


to the family trade are more in evidence.. 


Millers are finding it hard work to main- 





tain stocks in warehouses at central points. 

Clear flours are in very good demand. 
With most mills, first clear is scarce, while 
second clear is in better request than for 
some: little time. There is still, however, a 
wide range in asking prices on second 
clear. 

There is no opportunity, of course, to 
do any direct export business at present. 
A number of mills, however, reported 
good sales to the government last week 
for export. 

Mills have now had about four weeks’ 
time in which to experiment with new 
wheat, They find that they are i ym 
better yields than expected, and have 
consequently reduced prices on patent 
flour about 20c bbl for the week. They 
did this to keep within the limit of 25c bbl 
profit, as outlined by the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $10.40 
@10.80 per 196 lbs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

* + 

A strong undertone is noted in the mill- 
feed market. While demand is not par- 
ticularly active, yet mills are oversold and 
offerings are light. As a matter of fact, 
none of the larger Minneapolis mills have 
any feed to sell for October shipment, with 
the possible exception of one company, 
which has a little bran to offer. the 
others have their October production sold 
in advance, and have instructed their 
salesmen not to take any more orders, even 
in mixed cars with flour. 

Jobbers report increased offerings from 
interior mills. They assert that occasion- 
ally they can pick up a few cars of bran 
from the interior at $1@2 ton under what 
Minneapolis mills ask. 

Eastern inquiry is only fair, but jobbers 
say they have no difficulty in disposing of 
what little they have to , at full current 
prices. Consumptive demand throughout 
the West has improved a little over what 
it has been for several weeks, but it is far 
from being heavy. rm peg Le farmers 
are using up what roughage they have on 
hand following harvest, and are buying as 
little as possible. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $31@33 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $86@38; flour mid- 
dlings, $48@51; red dog, $56@57,—latter 
in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in operation Oct. 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F and 
G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Consolidated D mill will be started 
Wednesday. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 
Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 40,650 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 29 they made 220,050 
bbls of flour (representing 990,000 bus of 
wheat), against 149,985 in 1916. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week did 
not ship any flour to foreign countries. A 
year ago, they exported 1,070 bbls. 

GOVERNMENT BUYING FLOUR 

It is understood that governmental or- 
ders have been placed with a number of 
Minneapolis mills for flour for export, for 
the use of American troops abroad. The 
orders range from 2,000 to 100,000 bbls 
each, according to the capacity of the 


MILL WAGE SCALE ADVANCED 
Announcement was made this week that 
Minneapolis milling companies recent- 
'y voluntarily increased the wages of op- 





eratives approximately 8 per cent. The 
increase took effect t. 9. This is the 
second time this year that the wage scale 


has been advan by the millowners with- 


out solicitation on the part of the opera 
ti : 


ves. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. h 
advanced the scale of wages paid opera- 
tive millers to 50c an ur; machine 
tenders 40c, oilers 35c, packers 371,@40c. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 29, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ....3,053 3,346 6,929 4,916 3,274 

Duluth ....... *1,721 1,460 7,024 4,226 4,074 
Totals 


eecedes 4,774 4,806 12,953 9,142 7,348 
Duluth, bonded. .... 14 306 119 253 


Totals 4,820 13,259 9,261 7,601 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Sept. 29, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





‘eae 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis .. 10,922 14,621 20,871 24,460 
Duluth ....... *3,992 6,031 19,774 17,718 
Totals ...... 42,178 


Duluth, b’d’d.: ..... 22 865 676 





Totals ...... 41,510 42,854 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 











1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis. 218 6,059 726 8,002 10,834 

Duluth ....*1,973 7,683 3,955 7,585 9,392 
Totals ... 2,191 13,742 


4,681 15,587 20,226 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 89 222 129 260 


Totals ... 13,831. 4,903 15,716 20,486 


*Includes Canadian. 
FLOUR COST HEARING 

A meeting of the Public Safety Com- 
mission was held in St: Paul, Sept. 26. 
The object of the meeting was to ascertain 
the cost of producing a barrel of flour. 
Representatives of one St. Paul and two 
Minneapolis mills were present. The miller 
in charge of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College’s experimental mill was on 
hand, and presented some statistics rela- 
tive to flour cost based on experiments 
made in the agricultural college mill. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 


The annual election of officers of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce will 
be held Oct. 4. C. A. Magnuson has been 
nominated for president, and William 
Dalrymple for vice-president. 

Other nominations are: John McLeod, 
H. P. Gallaher, C. A. Brown, T, W. Fra- 
ser, J. B. Gilfillan, Jr., and John E. 
Fritsche, for board of directors; H. D. 
Gee, F. J. Seidl and James D. Lamb, for 
board of arbitration; H. G. Fertig, J. A. 
Mull and W. J. Russell, for board of ap- 
peals, 

MINNEAPOLIS BAG PRICES 

Jute bagging is again sharply higher. 
The 140-lb size jute flour sack is quoted 
at $247 per M, plain, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
and the 100-lb size feed sack at $182.25. 
Cotton sacks are unchanged, the 98-lb size 
being quoted at $154.50 and the 49-lb size 
at $102.25 per M, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
printed on one side. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: patent, $11.40@11.50; straight, 
$11.20@11.30. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Miinesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $83 
@34 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $88@39 for 
shorts, and $50@51 for flour middlings. 


RATE ADVANCE SUSPENDED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended, until Jan: 27 next, the pro- 
posed advance of 1.2c per 100 Ibs in grain 
and grain products rates, from Minne- 
apolis to the East. The advance was to 
have taken effect Oct. 1. In the mean- 
time the Commission will investigate the 
reasonableness of the proposed advance. 

NORTH DAKOTA MILL BURNED 

The 125-bbl mill of the Farmers’ Mill 
& Grain Co., at Milnor, N. D., burned 
Sept. 23. The mill ground durum wheat 
exclusively. 

The fire started from some unknown 





cause in the engine-room, and was com- . 
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municated to the mill through a dust 
spout. Most of the manufactured stock 
was saved, ; 

No decision has been arrived at as to 
rebuilding. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
eee elevators are now being 
guarded hee companies of the newly 
organized Fourth Minnesota Infantry. 

The Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis, 
has acquired a half interest in 12 elevators 
along the Canadian Northern road in Sas- 
katchewan. 

E. A. Warner, formerly traffic man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has started a genéral brokerage busines 
in Minneapolis. 

S. H. Miller, of the S. H. Miller Grain 
Co., Kansas City, is visiting Minneapolis 
friends.. From here he will probably go 
to Duluth and Winnipeg. 

enjamin S. Bull, of the Washburn 
sby Co., Minneapolis, will have charge 

f the publicity work in connection wit) 

e second Liberty Loan campaign in this 
district. 

At a meeting of producers and consum- 
ers in St.Paul, last week, James Manahan 
advocated federal ownership of mills and 
elevators as a means for pau tees the high 
cost of living. 

A. W. Kley, of the Kley Baking Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., is in Minneapolis today. 
Since the Chicago convention Mr. Kley 
and his daughter have been visiting in 
Iowa and Minnesota, and are now on their 
way home. 

R. R. Barber, local manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Omaha, is visit- 
ing headquarters this week. Mr. Barber 
expects to leave for Los Angeles within the 
next week or two, to take over the office of 
the company there. 

W. Hathaway Simmons, a son of War- 
ren H. Simmons, of Indianapolis, was in 
Minneapolis Oct. 1. He was en route to 
Winnipeg, where he is to succeed the late 
J. H. Willard as manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

Henry L. Little, former president of 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
but for a number of years identified with 
the Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain Co., 
of New York, has returned to Minneapolis 
to live. He will probably start a flour- 
jobbing business here. 

F. G. Holbrook, a member of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, has been 
appointed manager of the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration by Frank L. 
Carey, local head of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Holbrook will look after the 
enforcement of the government rules ap- 
plying to milling. 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 
ciety will hold a meeting this evening at 
the Dunwoody Institute. Addresses will 
be given by H. W. Kavel, assistant direc- 
tor of the Dunwoody Institute, Professor 
J. C. Summers, head of the baking depart- 
ment of the Dunwoody Institute, and J. 
Wannamacker, of Regan Bros.’ bakery, 
Minneapolis. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The government has taken over the four 
package steamers operated by the Lehigh 
Valley road on the Great Lakes. 

Railroad men declare that while te 
car situation in the Northwest today is 
very satisfactory, the chances are that 
there will be a shortage later that will 
seriously interfere with the movement of 
grain and grain products. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Oct. |) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Bristol, 135; 
Cardiff, 144; Glasgow, 138; Liverpool, 
131; London, 135; St. John’s, N. F., 75 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


John Early is at work for the Grafton 
(N. D.) Roller Mill Co. as second miller. 

The Home Milling Co. to have 
its mill at Langdon, N. D., ready {or 
operation by Nov. 1. 

S. P. Carr, who bought the mill at 
Flandreau, S. D., at a sheriff’s sale last 
spring, has remodeled the plant and is 
now operating it. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. |as 
awarded contract to James Pye, north- 
western representative of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., for machinery to increase its 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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FIRST MONTH OF MILLING CONTROL 


The close of the first month of supervi- 
sion of milling by the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration finds millers in 
the Southwest gradually adapting them- 
selves to the new order of affairs. Diffi- 
culties in the operation of the plan are 
slowly but surely being disposed of, and 
but for the light movement of wheat from 
farms there is every reason to believe that 
the entire plan of control would now be 
working smoothly. 

The great outstanding trouble is the 
lack of wheat. Reports this week suggest 
an increasing movement in the country, but 
the shortage of hard wheat is so great and 
the demand for it so pressing that it will 
take much more than a moderate increase 
in movement from farms to put things 
again in good running order. Of course, 
every little will help; but with so many 
mills on short time because of lack of 
wheat, and flour buyers everywhere insist- 
ent in their demands for flour, the trifling 
help afforded by the few additional cars 
which become available from day to day 
is scarcely measurable. 

Meanwhile, the lack of wheat has in- 
creased the difficulties of the Milling Di- 
vision office here and of the branch of the 
Grain Corporation by creating a tremen- 
dous incentive for evasion of the rules and 
regulations. In the country, millers and 
elevator operators will do almost any- 
thing short of mayhem when a car or two 
of wheat is held up as the prize. As a 
result, this week brought in a flood of 
complaints of violation of the price sched- 
ule and wheat buying and distributing 
methods. ; 

One thing that has given very great 
trouble is the “leasing” of country eleva- 
tors by millers, the leases being based on 
the payment of a certain price per bushel 
for all wheat originating at the “leased” 
house. Some millers entered into these 
arrangements with full belief in their 
legitimacy, and, once started, the practice 
quickly spread. As soon as the abuses 
possible under it came to the attention of 
the Food Administration, a specific order 
was issued from the offices here forbid- 
ding leases of this type. 

Another cause of complaint is the dis- 
regard of wheat grades in buying grain 


from farmers and, to some extent, from . 


country elevators. At some points, buyers 
from the farmers simply took in every- 
thing as number two wheat without dock- 
age. Rules governing grading have now 
been made very specific, and it is believed 
that difficulties arising out of misgrading 
will shortly be at an end. 

These difficulties, it should be under- 
stood, are by no means general. In cases 
they have arisen from misunderstanding 
of the rules; in others, particularly where 
practiced by small grain shippers, they 
were hardly so innocently undertaken, but, 
in practically every case, notice from the 
Administration forbidding the methods 
was met with prompt and full compliance. 


MEETING OF MILLERS HELPS 


Thursday of this week, A. J. Hunt, in 
charge of the Milling Division in this 
territory, held a conference with the exec- 
utive heads of about twenty-five of the 
larger milling concerns of Kansas and 
Oklahoma relative to correction of various 
difficulties at country points where ele- 
vators were operated both by milling con- 
cerns and by independent country dealers. 
Che meeting resulted in a more complete 
understanding of the Administration 
regulations, and it is believed that the 
coming week will find much more satis- 


“sent to all mills. 
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factory conditions throughout the two 
states. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM WORKS WELL 


In the main, the system of distributing 
all wheat through orders on the country 
shipper made against mill requisitions is 
working exceedingly well. In a number 
of instances it has secured wheat supplies 
for mills which would otherwise have been 
wholly without grain and forced into an 
indefinite period of idleness. The purpose 
of the Food Administration in the South- 
west is to make the fairest possible distri- 
bution of the small amount of wheat 
available to all mills and to set aside the 
advantages which some of the larger con- 
cerns would have through their control of 
long lines of country stations. 


THE OUTSIDE WHEAT QUESTION 


Millers to the east of this terminal are 
increasingly insistent upon securing sup- 
plies of wheat from this market, in spite 
of the fact that there is practically no 
wheat here for distribution to them. It 
is assumed that as soon as there is a fair 
movement of wheat a fair proportion of 
what is available will be allotted to outside 
mills, but under present conditions the 
little hard wheat that comes to this termi- 
nal is practically all taken against urgent 
demands, a considerable part of which has 
to do with government flour purchases. 

The Food Administration is, meanwhile, 
giving the greatest encouragement to the 
use of soft wheat as a blend with hard. 
Soft wheat is in liberal supply, as com- 
pared with hard, and many millers are co- 
operating. with the Administration by 
grinding some of it as an admixture with 
hard wheat. Such flour is used only in 
family trade, where it gives entire satis- 
faction. Millers are, however, unable to 
use the soft wheat in milling flour for 
bakery use. 


GOVERN MENT EXPORT BUYING 


A number of the larger millers reported 
securing fairly substantial orders from 
the Food Administration for flour for ex- 
port shipment in October. The purchases 
were made following a request for offers 
It is understood that 
somewhat more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels were bought, a consider- 
able part of it being soft wheat flour. The 
price paid and the names of millers secur- 
ing orders were not given out by the Ad- 
ministration offices. 


LOW-GRADES WHEAT PROBLEM 


Much objection is made by elevator in- 
terests at Kansas City to the handling of 
off-grades of wheat by the Grain Corpora- 
tion. Under the system now followed, the 
Corporation ‘takes over damaged wheat 
and wheat mixed with other grains at a 
fixed price, sends it to an elevator for 
handling, pays the elevator for the service, 
and takes the profit made through han- 
dling and conditioning the grain. 

Elevator operators feel that this goes 
beyond the administrative purposes of the 
Grain Corporation, and turns it into a 
strictly business and money-making en- 
terprise. They feel that wheat not assign- 
able to mills should be put on the open 
market for sale, and that profits to be 
made out of handling it should properly 
accrue to enterprise having investment in 
facilities for such work. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Demand for flour is quite as keen as 
ever, and greatly in excess of offerings by 
millers. All classes of trade are in the 
market, but the most insistent demand is 
from the East, including larger market 
centers. Many of the larger southwestern 
millers, unable to secure wheat for grind- 
ing in their own plants, are also in the 
market for flour in quantity; and to this 
accumulation of demand must be added 


government orders both for flour for ex- 
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port and for distribution to army posts 
and cantonments. 

The situation is being met by millers as 
well as possible by supplying the smaller 
trade first, and afterwards accommodat- 
ing larger buyers to a degree. So far the 
Food Administration has been able to fill 
present requirements both for export to 
allies and for War department assignment. 

Prices are not materially changed from 
former levels, although the market is very 
firm. Some mills ate advanced their 
limits on eastern business, selling at as 
high as $11.25, jute, New York, for full 
straights. Here at Kansas City, the gen- 
eral price level remains around. $10.25@ 
10.50, jute, for 95 per cent for large trade, 
and $10.80, cotton 1%’s, for family trade 
distribution, although flour could easily be 
sold in quantity at 25@50c bbl above these 
figures. 

* * 

Feed is a rather slow market, in spite of 
the limited offerings by mills operating 
on reduced time. Prices on both bran and 
heavy feeds are quotably about 5c lower. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 76,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
r OM eee ae Peer 60,900 79 
Ree WEEE pela hess were sur 54,050 70 
ROE: TE. és eikiafas ti.04:0)e0.0 4% 63,800 89 
Two years ago ............ 56,700 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 65 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 286,929 234,567 81 
Last week ...... 285,720 214,587 75 
Year ago ........ 267,120 262,497 98 
Two years ago ... 244,170 198,612 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,239 bbls this week, 3,390 last week, 
10,717 a year ago and 5,692 two years ago. 

Out of 65 mills reporting, 51° reported 
domestic business good, 8 fair and 1 slow 
and quiet. . 


NEW MILL FOR NEWTON 


Rudolph A. Goerz, for many years pre- 
vious to last spring connected with the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
is at the head of a company just organiz- 
ing at Newton for the purpose of building 
a new flour mill there. The new concern 
will be incorporated within the next few 
weeks with a capital stock of $250,000. 
Local men are interested with Mr. Goerz. 
Options have been secured on a suitable 
site, and tentative engagements of mill- 
ing equipment made with manufacturers. 
The mill is to have a capacity of 1,000 
bbls, and will be housed in a modern steel 
and concrete building, with large concrete 
tank storage in connection. Electric pow- 
er will be used. 

Just when construction work wili begin 
has not yet been determined, but it is pro- 
posed to have the new plant ready to 
operate by about August of next year. 


RAINS ENCOURAGE WHEAT-SEEDING 
Fine rains fell in nearly every part of 
the Southwest this week, greatly improv- 
ing soil conditions and insuring wheat- 
seeding in districts where the putting in of 
a maximum acreage would otherwise have 
been doubtful. Reports from every part 
of the Southwest, including the farthest 
western and southern districts of Okla- 
homa, western Kansas and central and 
western Nebraska, tell of seeding activity, 
and suggest that a full acreage will be de- 
voted to wheat. There is every reason to 
believe that the Kansas acreage will be 
fully 10,000,000 acres, while Oklahoma 
should have 2,500,000 and Nebraska a full 
average. 
NOTES 

B. H. Wunder, flour, New York, spent 
a part of the week visiting his southwest- 
ern milling connections. 

The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., Longmont, Colo., will build a 
small flour mill at that place. 

The Greeley (Neb.) Milling Co., oper- 
ating a 100-bbl mill, is reported to have 
gone into voluntary bankruptcy, with lia- 
bilities of $17,500, 

The Kemper-Fair Milling Co., Tonga- 
noxie, Kansas, has purchased the electric 
light plant and service at that town and 
will consolidate it with the mill business, 
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The generating plant will be moyed to the 
mill. 


The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. is 
adding machinery to increase its capacity 
500 bbls, and also installing a corn plant. 
A. Crist] is now head miller for the Yukon 
company. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knight- - 
on & Son, New York, spent the week in 
the Southwest visiting his principal mill 
connections, the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb., the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., and the Rea-Pat- 
terson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Robert Rogers, a millwright known to 
many mill owners in the West, died at his 
home here this week. He was nearly 70 
years old, but had worked regularly at his 
trade until a few months ago, when he 
purchased a small tract of land in the sub- 
urbs and built a new home for himself and 
family. 

Judge W. C. Harris, at Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has ordered the sale of the milling 


. property of the Forest Park Milling Co., 


Ottawa, Kansas. The receiver, F. J. Mill- 
er, of Ottawa, will receive bids up to Oct. 
15. The mill has a capacity of about 300 
bbls. It has not been operated for the 
last year. 

The mill at Turon, Kansas, recently 
purchased by L. H. Pettit and Jay Hau- 
sam, of Hutchinson, will be operated by 
a corporation under the style of the John 
R. Milling Co. ‘The property was for- 
merly owned and operated by John R. 
Price. Augustus G, Sweetser is to be local 
manager. 

F, E. Goodrich, manager of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., returned 
today from California accompanying the 
remains of his mother, who died there 
earlier in the week. Mr. Goodrich was 
hurriedly called to the coast by his moth- 
er’s illness about 10 days ago. Services, 
followed by interment, will be held ‘at 
Topeka tomorrow (Sunday). 

The offices of the Sylvia (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., which has just placed in operation 
the 300-bbl mill at Sylvia after a year’s 
idleness, will be located at Hutchinson, 
Kansas. John Stephans, formerly super- 
intendent of the Larabee mill at Hutch- 
inson, is principal owner of the mill. J. 
B. McClure, formerly connected with a 
Wichita mill and later engaged in other 
business there, is sales-manager. 


The Miller Cereal Mills, Inc., which is 
building a new corn-milling plant at Oma- 
ha, bad the misfortune to lose considerable 
machinery through a fire in its warehouse 
last week. The company was just ready 
to install the equipment, and the necessity 
for replacing it will delay for a few weeks 
the completion of the new mill. E. S. 
Miller, formerly connected with the Ne- 
braska Corn Mills, is president of the new 
Omaha company. 


WICHITA 


Millers in general feel that the govern- 
ment is doing its best to distribute wheat 
as evenly as possible to all mills, and are 
satisfied to work under the regulations in 
a co-operative manner which they feel is 
necessary for the successful operation of 
the Food Administration, but on account 
of the slow movement of wheat, the Grain 
Corporation is unable to keep any of them 
fully supplied. 

During the first week of the food con- 
trol, when mills were permitted to buy 
their supplies direct from country ship- 
pers at the government price, those in this 
territory had the advantage over more 
distant ones by being able to secure sup- 
plies for a 30-day run, but with restric- 
tions on trading of this character, and all 
purchases being made through the govern- 


- ment agent, wheat is being more evenly 


divided with more distant mills. 

This is causing a gradual decrease in 
the local supply, as mills continue to run 
full time, filling all orders possible, but 
are not receiving wheat as fast as they 
grind it, and as soon as their 30-day sup- 
ply is exhausted ‘they will be facing the 
same situation as other mills. 

The fact that millers are permitted to 
ship wheat from line elevators to their 
mills gives thé ones operating elevators an 
advantage over those who do not, and this 
is causing mills to lease private and 
farmers’ concerns, paying as high as. 5c 
bu to owners on all wheat handled through 
their elevator. The Food Administration 
has now ruled against this practice. 

The flour and feed demand continues 
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strong at prices unchanged from last 
week. 


MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 

The bulk of the receipts of hard wheat, 

ding three or better, is being applied 
on old contracts made previous to the 
passing of the Food Control act, but local 
dealers have found that by consigning the 
low-grade stuff to the Wheat , Corpora- 
tion, they are able to obtain 1@6c bu more 
than if applied on contracts at a dockage 
based on the federal grading rules. ~ 

The movement of wheat from the coun- 
try is not materially improved, as it is 
almost an impossibility to secure farm 
labor, and ng is not yet completed. 

General rains over the state have put 
the ground in the best of condition, and 
wheat already in the ground is coming up 
in fine shape. 

NOTES 

F. D. Stevens, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, spent the week-end in 
Kansas City. 

H. D. Russell, of the Quaker Oats Co.,, 
is making a tour of the state, inspecting 
crop conditions, and was in town on 
Tuesday. 

Prices paid to farmers: wheat, No. 1, 
$1.95@2; No. 2, $1.90@1.95; corn, $1.95@ 
2; oats, 58@60c. 

T. J. Holdridge, local manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, accom- 
panied by his wife, is in St. Joseph. 

Car-lot receipts of grain, with compari- 
sons: wheat 84 cars, against 66 last week 
and 327 last year; corn 7, against 3 last 
week and 4 last year;-oats 9, against 9 last 
week and 1 last year. 

Retail prices on feed and flour: bran, 
$1.65 per 100 lbs; corn chop, best yellow, 
$4; white shorts, $2.75; brown shorts, 
$2.65; Kafir corn, sacked, $2.60 bu; corn, 
$2.15; oats, 75c; wheat, $2.50; flour, 50-lb 
sack $2.90, 24-Ib sack $1.50. 


OKLAHOMA 


The majority of Oklahoma mills are be- 
hind on flour contracts, because of the 
impossibility of getting wheat. When the 
government price was fixed there was an 
interval during which millers were permit- 
ted to buy wheat wherever they could do 
so, but the demand for seed and the heavy 
call for wheat of the Turkey type at sharp 
premiums forced many millers out of the 
market for the time. Since then, seeding 
operations and a certain resentment by 
farmers at the fixing of what they regard- 
ed as a too low price on wheat have checked 
deliveries, and millers have been unable to 
replenish exhausted stocks or even to get 
enough for current grinding requirements. 

Now that seeding is nearing completion, 
there is a heavier movement from farms, 
and this week brought in more wheat than 
any of the previous three weeks. The 
supply is, however, still far from sufficient 
to meet mill demands, All mills are hav- 
ing to make requisition on the Food Ad- 
ministration, although those having line 
elevators are still receiving a fair, if in- 
adequate, supply from that source. 

There is much contention over the 4c 
premium on wheat of the choice Turkey 
type. and more or less trouble because of 
the failure of many country buyers strict- 
ly to observe the rules of federal grading. 

The farmer is slowly but surely realiz- 
ing that the price is fixed to stay, and 
there is much less talk of holding wheat 
back in an effort to force a raising of the 
government price than there was a fort- 
night ago. 

Millers are able to sell all the flour they 
care to, at full prices, and the output is 
wholly limited to the wheat supply. 





There is to be a meeting of grain ex- 
change representatives in Chicago, Oct. 
11, to consider the price of corn. Chicago 
and St. Louis exchange officials are under- 
stood to favor maintaining the maximum, 
and Kansas City favors its removal. It has 
been intimated by those close to Mr. 
Hoover that it will be for the best inter- 
ests of the trade to maintain the maxi- 
mum price, to check undue speculative 
trading. The White Corn Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has petitioned Mr. Hoover to re- 
move the maximum price, or close the 
speculative futures trading. 





By stopping the making of whisky, 
about 40,000,000 bus of wheat were re- 
leased for food. Of the 100,000,000 bus 
used by the distilleries, approximately 40 
per cent went into the manufacture of 
whisky and other distilled beverages. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 28,800 bbls, 
was 11,245, or 39 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 13,065, or 45 per cent, last 
week, 32,077, or 78 per cent, a year ago, 
and 21,868, or 54 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 30,275, or 53 per cent of capacity, 
against 20,140, or 35 per cent, last week, 
41,344, or 72 per cent, a year ago, and 
22,932, or 45 per cent, two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The new wheat price basis for the 
Pacific Coast, made a week ago today, 
establishing Seattle, Portland and Tacoma 
as terminal markets, with wheat on the 
basis of $2.05 bu for No. 1 hard white 
wheat, has necessitated a readjustment of 
the flour price schedule, and resulted in 
buyers holding off until new prices were 
established. 

At a representative meeting of Pacific 
Coast millers, held at Portland, Oregon, 
Sept. 27, with Theodore Wilcox, Pacific 
Coast representative United States Mill- 
ers’ Committee, the effect of the increased 
price fixed for wheat on Pacific Coast 
milling conditions was fully discussed. As 
a result of the meeting the price of soft 
wheat flour was reduced 40c to $10.20 
bbl for blue-stem family patent, basis 49- 
Ib sacks, coast, and $9.25 bbl for club 
straights, net to the mill. The under- 
standing is that interior mills will be on 
the same flour price basis. Blue-stem 
straights are quoted here as low as $9.60 
bbl, basis 98's. 

Orders for about 300,000 bbls club 
straights are being apportioned among 
Pacific Coast mills for government export 
shipment, and it is understood that the 
government also will be in the market for 
round lots of blue-stem cut-off. 

The disorganized condition of the mar- 
ket has worked against sales of hard 
wheat flour, but now that the price for 
soft wheat flour appears to be definitely 
fixed, bookings of hard wheat flour should 
increase. There are liberal offerings of 
hard wheat patents here at only 30c bbl 
over soft wheat patents. Montana mills 
quote first patent at $10.50@10.85 bbl, in 
98-lb sacks, sight drafts against docu- 
ments, and 10c bbl higher, 30 days’ trade 
acceptance terms. Dakota mills quote 
first patent at $10.75@11.75 bbl. 

Millfeed prices were reduced yesterday 
$5 ton, making the price for local bran, to 
jobbers, $80 ton, and shorts $33. 


FARMERS SELLING FREELY 

As soon as the new wheat price basis 
fixed by the Food Administration for 
Pacific Coast wheat was known, farmers 
began to offer wheat liberally, and grain 
houses operating warehouses at country 
stations and at terminals bought wheat 
ar gee gd to storage capacities. The 
mills are also in the market for wheat, 
buying both direct from growers and from 
warehouses. A large movement is now 
beginning from the country to coast ter- 
minals. The government is not yet buy- 
ing wheat on this coast, and will probably 
delay doing so unless mills are unable to 
obtain their requirements. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


It is understood that arrangements have 
been made for the Wheat Export Corpora- 
tion to take over the shipments of about 
70,000 bbls of Australian flour on passage 
to this coast, which could have been laid 
down to sell at $9 bbl at San Francisco. 
This relieves a situation which caused some 
anxiety to millers. 

It is understood also that the Corpora- 


tion will take over the flour to be ground 
in California from the cargoes of Aus- 
tralian wheat engaged for shipment to this 
coast, amounting to some 300,000 bus. 
Millers could have used this wheat very 
advantageously for domestic trade, pro- 
vided the government would have permit- 
ted it to be milled here and the flour 
shipped to southern and southeastern 
markets. 
MONTANA WHEAT 

Objection is being made by the United 
States Millers’ Committee representatives 
of the northwestern zone, in which Mon- 
tana is situated, to the shipment of Mon- 
tana wheat to the Pacific Northwest, on 
the ground that Pacific Coast soft wheat 
is at a price level which prevents its going 
east. by rail. As some Pacific Coast mills 
have for years ground a large amount of 
Montana wheat and built up a consider- 
able trade in Montana hard wheat flour, 
they strenuously object to being deprived 
of their supplies of hard wheat from that 
state. 

RECEIVER FOR MILL ASKED 


Proceedings for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Hartline (Wash.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. are being heard at Ephrata, 
Wash., in the district court for Grant 
County. The proceedings were instituted 
by J. H. Hill and other minority stock- 
holders, who secured a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the sale of the mill on the 
petition of the majority stockholders, the 
minority stockholders claiming that the 
company was made ‘insolvent through the 
management of the majority stockholders, 
and that they conspired to depress the 
value of the property, with the object of 
securing it at less than its actual value. 


* NOTES 

Plans have been made for the erection 
of a mill at Hood River, Oregon, by Ap- 
lin & Son. 

New-crop Montana wheat is testing very 
satisfactorily, running 12 to 14 per cent 
dry gluten. 

Edward S. Terry, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., grain, Milwaukee, Wis., was in 
Seattle this week. 

H. R. Shepardson, of Minneapolis, man- 
ager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., who 
has been spending a week here, left for 
home yesterday. 

The 200-bbl mill of the Idaho Rose 
Milling Co., McCammon, Idaho, has been 


sold to Jesse Knight, of Provo, Utah. The . 


mill is being remodeled, and a 60,000-bu 
concrete elevator is being erected. 


Canadian patents are quoted in. this 
market at $11 bbl, in 98-lb sacks, and 
Canadian mills continue to quote, although 
it is understood that the embargo on ship- 
ping flour to the United States remains 
in force. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 29.—The flour 
output of the Portland mills this week, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 19,437, or 57 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 15,257, or 46 per cent, last 
week. 

Flour prices were cut 40c bbl on Thurs- 
day to the $10.20 basis for patents. This 
quotation is based on the government 
wheat price and, according to millers, is 
as low as flour will go this winter. 

The reduction was announced followin 
a meeting of northwestern millers, hel 
in the office of T. B. Wilcox, * ey, poner of 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co., and 
chairman of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the Millers’ Committee. f 

The new flour price, it was announced, 
will be maintained throughout October at 
least, but after that, when the carrying 
charges on grain increase, this will prob- 
ably be added to the flour price. But for 
the 5c recently added to the government 
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wheat price here, the flour list would have 
been correspondingly lower. 

There has been a reduction of $1.40 in 
flour since the. first announcement of a 
government wheat price. Compared wit), 
the extreme high point in the flour mar- 
ket last May, patents have declined $3.50 
bbl. The present price of $10.20 com- 
pares with a $4.80 market at the tim 
the war started, and $9.40 when the Unit- 
ed States entered therein. A month later 
the price had ascended to $13.70. 

Although flour is sharply lower, there 
is no indication that bread will be cheaper 
here. Bakers declare they have been sell- 
ing bread under the market price of flour. 
The prevailing bread price, they declare, 
is based on $9.50 flour, the average for the 
past crop season, and in view of the new 
price set for flour this season, they threat- 
en to reduce the size of the loaf. The city 
administration, however, is undertakins 
to get cheaper bread and also to stand- 
ardize the loaf. 

At the millers’ meeting a reduction o/{ 
$3 ton in millfeed was also announced. 
This fixes the local market for the pres- 
ent at $30 for bran and $33 for shorts, 
net for carloads. There is no assurance 
that the price will stay fixed, however, 
as everything points to a big surplus of 
feed and a relatively cheap market. It is 


estimated that the mills at the three chief 


northern ports. will turn out 20,000 tons 
of feed a month, a quantity considerably 
in excess of home requirements. 

California has heretofore taken a large 
part of the northern surplus, but Califor- 
nia millers advise they will make their 
own flour and feed this season. They can 
no longer bring in eastern flour, and 
therefore expect to buy the wheat here 
and do all their own milling. 

The feed grain markets are still inac- 
tive. Oats are held firm at $48@49. Bar- 
ley is weak at $50 for feed, and $51.50 for 
brewing grade. 

NOTES 

The harvest is practically completed in 
the Northwest and, where they can do so, 
farmers are busy with fall plowing. 
Preparations for early seeding of wheat 
are under way in Umatilla County. 

Although wheat has been finally put on 
a $2.05 tidewater basis, the movement to 
the coast is as yet light. The Grain Cor- 
poration is expected soon to begin taking 
over farmers’ offerings. Dealers, from all 
they can learn, will have but little to do 
with the movement. They held a confer- 
ence with the millers, but no satisfactory 
agreement could be arrived at. They are 
not barred from handling the grain, but, 
as the matter stands now, there is nothing 
in it for them. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 29.—While 
there is a moderate demand for flour, the 
jobbers and large bakers are timid. In the 
opinion of many buyers, there is still a 
possibility of lower prices, and in many 
instances bakers are being influenced by 
the numerous news items predicting $10 
flour and the return of the 5c loaf of 
bread. Such as have entered the market 
think that wheat values are now generally 
established, and are anxious to assure 
themselves of an ample supply of flour for 
30 days. 

The evident scarcity of wheat in the 
Northwest is tending to restrict offerings 
from this section, and a number of large 
Washington and Oregon mills, with repre- 
sentation in California, have been inactive 
for several weeks. Blue-stem patents are 
being offered at $10.25@10.75 bbl. Cut- 
offs have advanced 20@40c bbl, and are 
quoted at $9.50@9.80, 98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. Local mills are un- 
changed at $11.60 for top family patents, 
49’s, cotton. Eastern mills made no change 
this week. Kansas first patents are offered 
at $11.20@11.40, and Montana first pat- 
ents at $11@11.20, delivered San Fran- 





cisco, 

Millfeed is particularly scarce, with an 
unusually heavy demand. There is prac- 
tically no spot feed on the market, and 
such offerings as are received from the 
north are for very limited quantities. Bran 
is selling at $41@42 ton, and shorts «t 
$45@46. 


Regulations to govern parties in pro- 
ceedings before the Shipping Board have 
been printed by the government. The 
document may got from the superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, for 5c. 
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MILLING CONTROL WORKS WELL 


B. A. Eckhart, of the Milling Division, 
says he is well satisfied with the working 
out of all plans. The zone for this terri- 
tory covers a line drawn across central 
Illinois, including Springfield, and all of 
Wisconsin with the exception of Douglas 
County, which was withheld on account 
of the mills at Superior being so closely 
allied with Minnesota. 

The number of mills in Illinois that 
come under the jurisdiction of Mr. Eck- 
hart’s office is 40, and in Wisconsin about 
260. There was some trouble at first to get 
feed mills and mills that produced but a 
small quantity of flour to send in reports, 
but this matter is now adjusted. The main 
difficulty was due to several of the re- 
quired blanks wanted by the mills not hav- 
ing been sent out promptly by the de- 
partment at Washington. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Sept. 29 is estimated 
at 24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,750, or 91 per cent, last 
week, 19,750, or 67 per cent, in 1916, and 
93,250, or 89 per cent, in 1915. 

The selling of flour at present is quite 
in contrast with ordinary conditions. 
Orders are received daily from buyers 
with practically no solicitation. Some of 
the larger users of soft wheat flour have 
offered to take the output of certain mills 
in this territory for the full run of 30 
days, if such agreements could be entered 
into. 

On account of the ease of selling flour, 
millers have little. or no use for salesmen, 
especially those who travel through the 
central and eastern states, and as a result 
many of the mills in this territory have 
dismissed from their pay-rolls from one 
to half a dozen. 

So far, Chicago mills have been able to 
obtain sufficient spring wheat to manu- 
facture a fair proportion of their output 
and supply their trade in a limited way 
with flour of this character. Since the 
government ruling went into effect, they 
have. placed some of their wheat orders 
with Milwaukee grain firms. Generally 
speaking, flour from the spring wheat 
states is more scarce than that from the 
Southwest. Mills north of here, including 
this zone, have received far less than their 
requirements from Minneapolis. An av- 
erage range of quotations today for 
spring wheat patents is $10.50@11, jute. 

I'wo or three mills in Minnesota whose 
patents are well established are asking 
$11.20, jute, but their sales are made ac- 
cording to their output, which production 
is easily taken care of for the full limit of 
30 days. Some of the Minneapolis mills 
have offered first patents to the local trade 
at $11.40, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago are very low, 
and it is almost impossible to hear of any 
quantity’ of spot flour, It is said that the 
Minneapolis mills fix an amount of flour 
to be shipped to their trade in Chicago 
each 30 days at a certain quantity. Some 
of the Chicago flour brokers are doing 
practically no business, A nominal quo- 
tation today for southwestern 95 per cent 
patents is $10.40@10.65, although some 
sales were reported early in the week at 
$10.20, jute. 


RETAIL FLOUR PRICES 
_ Much interest has been taken of late 
in the sale of Minneapolis mill brands 
through Chicago retail stores. It is 
claimed that some of the latter are making 
more profit on their sales than are the 
millers. Inquiry of several of the larger 





retail stores as to the price of an eighth- 
bbl cotton of the three leading brands 
from Minneapolis showed an average quo- 
tation by the grocers of $1.80@1.90, or on 
the basis of $15.10@15.20 bbl. The price 
named today by Minneapolis mills to re- 
tail stores is $11.40@11.80 bbl, in cotton, 
showing that the grocer is making a profit 
of nominally $3.80 bbl. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR OUTLOOK 


Some millers who manufacture buck- 
wheat flour are of the opinion that the 
prophecy of the Chicago buyers of this 
product as to prices quoted in these col- 
umns last week is far too low. Buyers be- 
lieve that the new flour will come on the 
market at $5@5.40 per 100 lbs in grain 
bags. Millers contend that the farmers 
will not be anxious to sell buckwheat at a 
low price, as the grain can be used to take 
the place of high-priced corn. 

Wisconsin millers claim that the farm- 
ers control the cereal situation at the pres- 
ent time, and there is no indication that 
they are going to let go of anything very 
cheaply. These millers say they will not 
enter into contracts for buckwheat, deliv- 
ery Chicago, under $6.50 per 100 lbs in 
grain bags. 


VICTOR PETERSEN IN WASHINGTON 


Victor J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., one of the oldest flour houses in this 
country, was called to Washington, Thurs- 
day, to confer with one of the government 
departments with reference to flour for 
war supplies. He was not sure how long 
he would remain in Washington. The 
department is obtaining the services of not 
only an excellent flour judge but a man of 
fine character. 


MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


Wheat receipts at Chicago in Septem- 
ber were 1,520 cars, compared with 2,798 
last year. The run was the lightest for 
September since 1909. Purchases of wheat 
by the Grain Corporation from Sept. 10, 
when its. operation started, to Sept. 29 
were 98 cars to go to store, mostly low- 
grade milling, at $2@2.15, depending upon 
condition. In all it has handled 1,162 cars, 
of which 322 went to local mills, 607 to 
outside mills, and 135 to chicken feed 
dealers, the latter paying $1.80@2.10. 

Milling requisitions were for 6,025 cars. 
This large aggregate of 6,025 is mislead- 
ing. When a miller orders 10 cars one 
day and gets 9, he is credited with the 
balance as due him. Should he send in 
another order the next day for 10 cars and 
get none, the order holds. This makes it 
ms tal as though there was a much larger 
milling demand than actually exists. 

Mills that failed to send in their reports 
to the Grain Corporation and. milling com- 
mittee have had their back orders canceled 
this week. This cut down the total orders 
50 per cent at the beginning of the week. 
Operations by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation to Sept. 29 are shown 
in the following table, giving the business 





each day: 
Local Outside To 

Sept. mills mills Feed store Total 
BG. Vacs 66 38 4 ee 108 
BE ewes 25 23 12 60 
| Pe 27 26 6 59 
>t res 15 16 6 37 
BHiasice 31 31 7 69 
1B. «00 7 15 3 25 
Rts vs se 54 92 19 5 170 
p) Eey, 6 52 11 10 79 
Wessve 6 24 6 4 40 
20...%. 11 34 4 18 67 
} > Pee 15 23 7 9 44 
,) Serre 2 24 3 2 31 
24..,..- 11 58 8 21 98 
ee 21 87 21 20 99 
Mics. 8 33 3 2 46 
ee 13 39 3 1 56 
Beisess 8 32 10 2 52 
90.885 6 10 2 4 22 
Total 


cars.. 322 607 135 98 1,162 
NEW WHEAT-BASING PRICES 


The Grain Corporation announces a re- 
duction ‘of 2c bu, effective at once, on the 
seaboard basic prices for all grades of 





wheat, which sppiaes fically to New 
York, Philadelp Baltimore and Buf- 
falo, with the provision to protect traders 
who are bringing wheat forward to the 
seaboard on the old basis. This action has 
been taken owing to the suspension by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
filed tariffs of trunk line railroads by 
which a rate of freight was proposed, 
effective Oct. 1, of 18c per 100 lbs, on 
grain from Chicago to New York, against 
the present export rate of 15.3c. This re- 
duction will in a measure offset the alleged 
discrimination against Chicago as ap- 
plied to grain delivered at the seaboard 
under the old basic prices. The basic 
price at New York is now $2.28, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia $2.27, and Buffalo $2.23. 


NOTES 

Three- Board of Trade memberships 
sold this week at $5,000 each, net to the 
buyer. The membership of the late J. C. 
F. Merrill was also sold at this price. 

As the attendance at the meeting and 
dinner of the Flour Men’s Club of Chi- 
cago, held Wednesday, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, was less than a quorum, 
the annual election of officers was post- 
poned. 

H. C. Wilson, for several years agent 
for the Anchor Line at Minneapolis, is 
now with the British Ministry of Shipping 
whose headquarters are with the Grain 
Corporation, 226: South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Industries have bought cash corn to a 
fair extent of late. The Corn Products 
Refining Co. took a good percentage of 
the receipts, and bought for shipment 
within five days at 2@3c under the spot 
market. Offerings of old corn are only 
sufficient for requirements. 

A liberal percentage of the corn crop in 
northern Illinois, northern Indiana and 
northeastern Iowa has been damaged by 
frost. In Iowa the state report says that 
5 per cent of the total acreage will not 
mature. Samples of corn exhibited the 
last few days indicate that it will be soft 
and will have to be fed on the farms. 

Inquiry has been made by one or two 
millers as to the possibility of arranging 
arbitrations between millers and flour men 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, or through 
its directors. Several years ago this was 
possible, but the rules have been changed, 
and no arbitrations of late years have been 
accepted, except between board members. 

Low-grade wheat taken by the Wheat 
pg iy ge is placed in private elevators 
so that it can be handled by the govern- 
ment when necessary, as the Illinois state 
law prohibits cleaning of wheat in licensed 
elevators. The elevator men here will 
handle the wheat for the government, and 
will receive regular storage rates at 1.2c 
per month, or 1-25c per day. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales-manager of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Lewistown, Mont., was in Chicago, 
Tuesday, on his way home. He had been 
in Washington to gain a better insight into 
the requirements of the government rela- 
tive to the manufacturing of flour in his 
zone. With its new mill in operation, the 
company is in a position te produce more 
flour than heretofore. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
also secretary of the Food Administration 
Millers’ Committee, returned to Chicago, 
today from New York City, after having 
spent nearly a month at the general offices. 
He said that when Mr. Bell took up his 
duties in New York.the staff consisted of 
but four or five. Today there are 35 clerks 
and stenographers. Mr. Husband will 
leave Monday for St. Louis, to confer with 
President Plant on Federation matters. 
They will decide upon a date for the semi- 
annual meeting of directors, delegates and 
members of the Federation, to be held in 
Chicago. 

September oats advanced to 63%%c on 
Saturday, or 5c over December, and closed 
with sales at 604%,@6lc. The Armour 
Grain Co. was a large buyer on the breaks 
to cover shorts, and delivered 600,000 bus 
on September contracts during the day. 
The Updike Commission Co. was credited 
with being long 2,000,000 bus, and after 
selling nearly 1,000,000 on the advance, 
took in around 1,000,000 on deliveries. 
There were 1,400,000 bus oats out on de- 
livery, including track lots of standards 
and No. 3 whites, the latter delivered at a 
penalty of Sc. They sold in the sample 
market at one time at 3%c under Sep- 
tember. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mirwavkez, Wis., Sept. 29.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 11,000 
this week, or 92 per cent of capacity. The 

revious week, mills with the same capac- 
ity turned out 8,000, or 66 per cent; a year 
ago, mills with a capacity of 24,600 bbls 
turned out 10,000, or 40 per cent. 

Millers report demand for flour 
from all sections, and bookings liberal, 
but they were unable to load out fast 
enough to suit the trade. A continued 
good business is looked for, and operations 
will be heavy if mills are able to secure 
sufficient wheat. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $11.50, and straight at 
$10.50, wood. Clears were in excellent 
demand from all sections, and millers have 
plenty of orders on hand. Shipping direc- 
tions came. in freely, both on patent and 
clear. 

Kansas straight, steady, and was quoted 
at $10.25@10.50, in cotton. Jobbers re- 
port business quiet, bakers having suffi- 
cient on hand to last about two weeks, 

Rye flour easier, with pure quoted at 
$9.70, and country blends $8.50 for dark 
and $9.20 for white, in jute. Millers re- 
port good trade with the East and South- 
west, and state and local business satis- 
factory. 

Demand for corn meal was fair. Prices 
were unchanged at $5.53 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks for both white and yellow. Corn 
flour unchanged at $5.85, with demand 
good, and mills grinding full capacity. 
Grits were in demand at $5.54 per 100 Ibs. 

Market easier for bran, but higher for 
middlings. Demand was brisk for heavy 
feeds, with offerings light. Most of the 
shippers have moderate supplies on hand, 
which they are anxious to sell before mak- 
ing new purchases. Offerings of bran 
were free from the Southwest, and prices 
lower than from the Northwest. Eastern 
demand fair, but bids for October ship- 
ment were below what shippers cared to 
sell for. The state trade was good in 
mixed cars with flour. Country dealers 
aa more freely, all grades being called 
or. 

Demand for milling wheat was brisk, 
and millers could use more choice. Re- 
ceipts are becoming more liberal. 


NOTES 

The Dodgeville (Wis.) Produce Co. has 
purchased the flour and feed business of 
Lewis & Son, and will take possession 
Oct. 1. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee. 
mills for September was 39,000 bbls, 
against 19,500 in August and 46,200 in 
September, 1916. 


James C. Forrestal, deputy grain inspec- 
tor of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been certified for service in the 
new National army. 


The Delavan (Wis.) Roller Mills, owned 
and operated by W. H. Horton, will re- 
sume manufacturing flour, after being 
idle for two years. The mill was estab- 
lished in 1885. 

Ralph Smith, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division of weights 
and measures of the Wisconsin dairy and 
food department to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of F. P. Dowing, who 
has accepted a position in the standards 
bureau of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

P. P. Donahue, Food Administrator for 
Milwaukee County, decries the statements, 
published in an eastern journal, that Wis- 
consin millers have been seriously affected 
by the action of the government in placing 
Milwaukee in the Chicago zone for food 
control purposes. Mr. Donahue says that 
Wisconsin millers may buy their wheat 
wherever they please, and are not request- 
ed to trade exclusively in the Chicago 
market. 


Hirt Bros., operating a flour mill in 
connection with a lumber manufacturing 
business at Deerbrook, and now estab- 
lishing a flour mill at Antigo, to be ready 
for operation some time in October, have 
incorporated the flour and lumber busi- 
ness separately, although the ownership 
continues identical. Articles have been 
filed for the Hirt Bros. Milling Co., with 
$25,000 capital, and equipment is being 
installed in the Antigo plant. J. W. Mohr, 
formerly head miller for the Luxemburg 
(Wis.) Milling Co., will be in active 
charge of the new flour mill. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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Trading in flour this week has been 
quiet, with. winter wheat flours more 
plentiful. Spring wheat flour is still 
scarce, with only a moderate amount of- 
fering, but with the liberal output in 
the Northwest, increased movement is ex- 
pected. Reports also indicate a larger 
movement from the Southwest. The of- 
ferings to arrive are small. 


NEW BASE PRICES 


It was announced Friday that the ac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in suspending the proposed rate, 
effective Oct. 1, of 18c, Chicago to New 
York, as against the present rail rate of 
15.3c, had made it necessary to lower the 
base price of wheat 2c bu in New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 

Any mills with unsold wheat and flour 
properly based on these four markets, 
and having executed with the Grain Cor- 
poration the contract by which it agreed 
to protect them against any decline in 
the price basis, are invited to submit their 
statements under oath of such unsold 
wheat and flour surplus at once, with de- 
tails, to the Grain Corporation general 
office at New York. 

Elevators that have concluded the gen- 
eral agreement offered by the Grain Cor- 
poration by which it protects such ele- 
vators against a decline in price to the 
extent of their unsold wheat in store or 
in transit also are asked to submit state- 
ments, and all bona fide dealers and ele- 
vators that have unsold wheat at this 
date, with expectation of shipping and 
selling to the Grain ps only at these 
markets, are asked to submit a statement 
immediately of such quantities and the 
position of their supplies. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The most carefully revised figures 
brought up to date are beginning to show 
that the movement of wheat is reaching 
a point where there is evidence of accu- 
mulation. Mill stocks appear to be in- 
creasing slowly in most sections, and the 
movement as indicated by the loadings 
in the country is more encouraging. 


CORN MAXIMUMS 


Some who have been studying the ques- 
tion of corn maximums in the different 
markets as related to the movement and 
price of wheat are presenting a new view. 
It is shown that, owing to the high price 
of corn in some sections, wheat has been 
used for feeding, and on account of this 
and the possibility that a removing of 
the maximum price might result in excit- 
ed bull speculation, which would unduly 
advance the price of cash corn for the 
new crop and possibly affect the move- 
ment and distribution of wheat, they are 
advising against the removing of the 
maximums, lest control of the markets 
should be taken by the government. 


FLOUR MARKET EASED 


The committee on flour distribution, 
composed of R, A. Claybrook, chairman, 
George A. Zabriskie, Philetus Smith, Nel- 
son S. Munger, T. C. Estee, B. Frankfeld 
and J. A. Lenhardt, appointed by the 
United States Food Administration to 
distribute the flour secured through an 
arrangement with the Norwegian govern- 
ment, placed it on the market, and im- 
mediately had applications in hand suf- 

ficient to absorb the entire lot. 

* The flour was export patents and first 
clears, packed in 220-Ib sacks. The prices 
agreed upon for its disposal were $13.25 
per sack for the patents, equivalent to 
$11.80 bbl, and $11.90@12.25 per sack for 
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the clears, equivalent to $10.60@10.90 bbl, 
respectively. 
he releasing of this flour, even though 
only about sufficient to meet one week’s 
demand, made the situation much easier 
in New York, 
LIEUTENANT GEORGE RANKIN 
George Rankin, 28 years old, of Kansas 
City, Mo., son of the late Harry Rankin 
and brother of Earl Rankin, well known 
in the New York flour trade, is now in 
France as second lieutenant of the Twenty- 
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Lieutenant George Rankin 


third Infantry of the United States regu- 
lar army. 

Lieutenant Rankin, having received 
military training at the Virginia Military 
Institute of Lexington, Va., entered the 
Plattsburg training camp for officers. He 
was assigned to the regular army instead 
of the reserve corps, and sailed for France 
with his regiment a short time ago. 

HIGH FLOUR YIELDS 

A statement by a leading Buffalo miller 
has been quoted here within the last day 
or two to the effect that the yield of flour 
from the new spring wheat so far was 
exceptionally fine, running so excellent 
that the amount of bran was about +14 lbs 
to the bbl less than usual, with that much 
more flour out of the bushel of wheat. 


NOTES 


The Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain 
Co., Inc., New York, has increased its 
capital to $200,000. 

Based upon a flour cost of $11 bbl, the 
bakers of New York are promising the 
public a 14-oz loaf of bread for 8c. 

The Western New York Cereal Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated at Arkport, 
with $75,000 capital, to deal in grains, 
cereals and flour. 

The expense of conducting the Food 
Administration from Aug. 10 to Aug. 31 
was $50,606, as shown in the first report 
made to the Senate last week by Admin- 
istrator Hoover. The law requires a 
monthly statement. 

Lieutenant C. C. Irish, a member of the 
Lafayette Escadrille, and whose home is 


at Pine Island, Minn., is in this country 
on leave and was on change last Wednes- 
day. He is credited with bringing down 
13 German airplanes. 

William J. Love, formerly of the At- 
lantic Transport Line, has taken up his 
new position with Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd. He will spend much of his time in 
Philadelphia, in connection with special 
work for his company. 

Allan Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., Buffalo, was 
here this week looking after the work on 
the warehouses of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. and W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., which his company is 
building. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., has 
purchased additional land, 50x70, at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, adjoining that 
on which it is erecting a storage ware- 
house. By this purchase the area of the 
warehouse is increased to about 33,000 
square feet. 

Among millers visiting New York last 
week were E. S. Rea, manager of the Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, George W. Merrilat, manager Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, George 
S. Sohlberg, president Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, and A. Geisecker, man- 
ager San Antonio (Texas) Milling Co. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 29.—Millers’ rep- 
resentatives reported a good local demand 
for flour, the amount sold being limited 
only by the offerings of the mills. Some 
of the big Minneapolis mills could have 
disposed of three to four times the 
amount actually sold, if they had been 
able to accept the business. Many of the 
country mills are in the same position, 
and the situation is very unsatisfactory. 

The trade here is lightly supplied with 
flour, and has practically nothing bought 
ahead. There still is delay on account of 
scarcity of cars and congestion on the 
railroads. Government shipments are 
given first call, and other shipments have 
to take their chances. There is the un- 
usual condition of a local trade hungry 
for flour, willing to pay the price asked 
but unable to get any or, at the most, 
only a small part of the desired quantity. 

The prohibiting of selling beyond 30 
days’ shipment has stopped all specula- 
tion, and done away ‘with the need of 
stocking up heavily ahead for future 
needs, as nothing would be gained by such 
action, even if it were possible. 

One factor that would have a good ef- 
fect upon the local flour situation would 
be the permission by the government to 
sell Canadian flour on this market, as was 
the case a few months Millers’ 
agents here state that over 100,000 bbls 
could be sold here during the next month 
if it was permitted. 

While buyers have been able to pick up 
what flour was wanted, in small quanti- 
ties, at the same time many of the large 
bakers are running with the smallest 
stocks on hand in years. All hope that 
the situation will be straightened out be- 
fore winter sets in. 


NOTES 


The Holyoke (Mass.) Cash Wholesale 
Grocery Co. has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital. 

Members of the Grain Board of the 
Chamber of Commerce are conserving 
cars by heavy loading, making three cars 
do the work formerly done by five. 

During September large shipments of 
corn meal were made from this port for 
“across the water,” some 24,012 100-Ib 
sacks being forwarded. Over 33,000 cases 
and nearly 50,000 sacks oatmeal also were 
sent abroad. 

Frank R. Shepard, of the General Bak- 
ing Co., and E. C. Johnson, both of this 
city, were largely responsible for se- 
curing the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of the 
Baking Industry for Boston in 1918. 

The Industrial Service Department of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation is to 
hold a two days’ session in the Chamber of 
Commerce Oct. 1-2. The problem of 
maintaining an — supply of labor 
at the a of New England will be 
considere 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
and Frank A, Scott, chairman of the War 
Industries Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, will be the chief speakers 
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at the annual dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce, to’ be held Oct. 24, at the 
Copley-Plaza. 

Visitors were E. D. Bigelow, secretary 
Kansas City Board of Trade; W. V. 
Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y; James Gould 
and M. E. Scroggins, Minneapolis ; C. L. 
Gifford, Battle Creek, Mich; G. B. Powell, 
Omaha; Frank A. Witt, Indiana: lis; J. 
a Thomson and E. R. King, Chi ag 

Cfo aly Kansas City; H. 
Sellers, innipeg 

Food Conservator .H. B. Endicott, of 
the Massachusetts Public Safety Commit- 
tee, requested the people of this state to 
conserve the wheat supply by making two 
days each week “no white bread” days. 
The s — was made that Wednes- 
day and Thursday of each week be so ob- 
euros until the ste of the war. The 
public has taken kindly to the sugges- 
tion, and on the days mentioned none of 
the hotels or big restaurants serve white 
bread. Tuesday and Friday are being 
observed as “no meat’ days. 

Louis W. DeP ass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaverpnia, Pa., Sept. 29.—During 
the past four weeks, or from the time that 
the government first took hold of the 
wheat and flour situation, many difficult 
problems have been faced here, some of 
which have since been eradicated, while 
others, mostly of minor detail, are still to 
be worked out. 

That the government agent in Philadel- 
phia has made splendid progress is very 
evident. It has not been a very easy mat- 
ter to bring together the various lines nec- 
essary to make this stupendous proposi- 
tion an immediate success, but conditions 
are beginning to shape up better and, with 
patriotism the keynote, the trade general- 
ly is striving its very best to pull together. 
With this spirit of co-operation predomi- 
nating, gratifying results certainly must 
follow. 

Probably the greatest drawback locally 
at the present. time is the slow and ap- 
parently indifferent manner in which the 
farmer is acting in moving his wheat. No 
doubt fall plowing and attention to other 
crops have materially restricted the move- 
ment of wheat. It is only natural to sup- 
pose that the farmer would manifest no 
particular anxiety in selling wheat, when 
he is assured the top price, whether he 
sells today or six months from now. 

Without government control the situa- 
tion might have been decidedly affected, 
for instance, if peace were declared and a 
heavy decline occurred. This would natu- 
rally create a panicky feeling among 
farmers and a heavy influx of wheat to the 
various terminals. This and similar con- 
ditions are now entirely impossible, and 
the farmer can go along serenely, with no 
incentive for quick selling, except possibly 
to increase the size of his bank account. 

The milling situation is perhaps without 
parallel. Never before have millers been 
known to decline orders, or to greatly 
limit business accepted, as is now the case. 
In fact, even business on a day-to-day 
basis has. been materially curtailed, due 
Pw ge J to the difficulty in securing wheat. 

The government agent is doing all in his 
power to help clarify the situation. His 
problems are many, and complaints are 
sometimes heard, ut they are few and 
far between, with the trade generally put- 
ting forth every effort to help simplify 
difficult factors which are bound to occur. 
especially when a business of such gigan- 
tic proportions is taken over and practi- 
cally put on a working basis in such a 
short space of time. 

After summing up the entire situation 
for the zone including Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, which 
come under the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment agent at Philadelphia, it can be said 
that affairs are running along as smoothly 
as can be expected and the work so far 
accomplished is at least at a full parity 
with the progress made in other zones. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses are 
practically at the lowest ebb in history, 
and flour traders in some cases feel quite 
pessimistic over the outlook. Without 
doubt the situation in this locality on flour 
is still very acute, and it will be some con- 
siderable time before the market shapes 
itself into a condition anything like nor- 
mal, 

The government agent has announced 4 
readjustment of wheat prices by a reduc- 
tion of 2c bu. This is due to the fact that 
former rates were based on the assump- 
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tion that an increase of 15 per cent on 
freight from western points to the At- 
lantic seaboard would become effective, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended the proposed advance in 
rates, and revised figures became effective 
Sept. 29. 
NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 22,786,- 
069 bus, against 32,146,447 for the. same 
time last year. 

George W. Merillat, manager Moses 
Bros. Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
Great Bend, Kansas, was on ’change this 
week, 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadel- 
phia, has sued Camillo Prospero for flour 
alleged to have been sold and delivered in 
May, 1917. 

The crop of barley in Pennsylvania this 
year is estimated at 370,000 bus, against 
300,000 last year. The yield of buckwheat 
is estimated at 6,000,000 bus. 

W. J. Watts, sales-manager of the fam- 
ily flour branch for the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., is on‘a business trip through 
the Northwest and Southwest. 

William M. Richardson, of Richardson 
Bros. and president of the Philadelphia 
Export Co., has been elected a director 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, to serve for two years. The follow- 
ing delegates from the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange attended the conven- 
tion: A. B. Clemmer, secretary of the ex- 
change; Robert Morris, James L. King, 
J. B. Pultz and Morris L. Miller. 

SamvE  S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 29.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 6,700 bbls, of which 2,900 were spring 
wheat flour. ‘This represented 33 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,400, or 61 
per cent, last year, and 18,700, or 93 per 
cent, two years ago. » 

The Milling Division work was handled 
very smoothly in this district this week, 
and millers were better satisfied with re- 
sults. The only complaint was the con- 
tinued light receipts of spring wheat. Not 
a quarter enough was received to take care 
of the flour orders. 

Spring patents sold generally at $11.90 
@11.95, wood, Boston, although one mill 
quoted its best grade as low as $11.60. 
Some sales were made at $11.75 in cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. There was a good local de- 
mand at $11.90@12, wood. Stocks here 
are small. Spring clears were generally 
$1 bbl under patents, The lowest price 
was $10.60, wood, Boston; the highest, 
$11.20. Demand was brisk. Spring low- 
grade flours sold at good prices. One mill 
received $10, jute, Boston, for a fancy. 

Winter wheat mills had a busy week. 
Some of them were swamped with orders, 
and are sold ahead 30 days. Winter wheat 
came in more freely. Buyers paid $10.50, 
wood, Boston, for straights in car_ lots. 
Sales to small local buyers were made at 
$10.60@ 10.80, wood. 

Rye flour mills had a full run, with a 
good demand from domestic markets. 
Mills are sold well into October, and are 
moving carefully. Buyers paid $10.50@ 
10.60, wood, Boston, for pure. Small lots 
sold locally at $10.60@10.80, wood. 

Millfeeds were strong under a good de- 
mand and light offerings. Spring bran 
sold at $35.50@36.50, and middlings at 
$50@52.50, in 100’s, Boston. Flour mid- 
dlings brought a premium. One mill sold 
spring middlings here at $48.50. Winter 
wheat mills had a good feed trade, buyers 
paying as high as $54@56 for middlings 
and $40@42, in 100’s, Rochester, for bran. 
Rye feed sold here at $44@46, in 100’s. 
Corn-meal coarse feed was easier. 


NOTES 

W. H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds 
& Co., was in Boston this week. 

George Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co., 
was on an eastern trip this week. 

Farmers are bringing in more winter 
wheat and rye. Quality is generally good. 
As a rule, they are satisfied with the fixed 
price, now that they have got used to it. 

Rochester millers quite generally like 
the way the Milling Division work is being 
handled here, and have words of praise 
for Charles Kennedy, of Buffalo, Grain 
Corporation agent. 

Rye flour millers raised the question this 
week whether it was necessary for them to 
report to the Milling Division. They sent 
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a communication on this point to the agent 
in this district, and are awaiting a de- 
cision. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept, 29.—The mills 
here could not this week furnish anything 
like the amount of flour wanted. Promises 
are all that the jobber can give the retail 
grocers, whose stocks have run so low that 
they are unable to supply their trade for 
the most desirable brands. Flour is going 
into consumption faster than it is being 
made, and unless the production is in- 
creased very materially next week the 
shortage will be a serious matter. 

Mills say they are behind fully 20 days, 
and with orders piling up it will take more 
than that time to fill them, even should 
the offerings of wheat be increased 100 
per cent. 

Not only is there a scant supply of 
wheat, but it seems to take from two to 
four days to get the cars started toward 
destination after having been loaded at 
the elevators. This is said to be due to 
the lack of motive power, which is being 
used to transport troops and army sup- 
plies. Officials say there will be some 
relief in a week or two. 

Millers find no trouble in getting last 
week’s prices for flour for prompt or even 
10 days’ shipment, but are willing to shade 
30 days’ shipment about $1 bbl. There is 
a good demand for all offerings of spring 
wheat flour, particularly low-grades, prices 
for which are higher than last week. 

Winter wheat flour dealers are no bet- 
ter off than spring wheat millers, as they 
cannot get their orders filled in anything 
like reasonable time. Any amount of busi- 
ness could be done for prompt shipment, 
but they are sold so far ahead that no 
attempt is being made to add to their trou- 
bles. Short winter patent was quoted at 
$11.20; standard, $10.95; pastry, $10.45,— 
in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour is 10@40c higher than last 
week, and a better demand is reported. 
No. 1 is held at $10.80, straight at $9.70, 
and dark at $9.40, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

The mills are all short of millfeeds of 
any description, and some are asking an 
advance of $1 ton for shipment within 10 
days: Standard middlings seem to be 
wanted more than bran. No flour mid- 
dlings or red dog are obtainable. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and de- 
mand very light. Hominy feed lower and 
quiet. Cottonseed meal unsettled; offer- 
ings light. Oil meal is offered freely at 
$51 ton, track, Buffalo, but an advance is 
looked for. 

Rolled oats continue in good demand, 
but prices are easier. Oat hulls are held 
at quotations, and little doing, with offer- 
ings light. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
this week was 79,200 bbls, representing 47 
per cent of capacity, compared with 86,- 
500, or 52 per cent, last week, 107,800, or 
65 per cent, a year ago, 159,000, or 96 per 
cent, in 1915, 118,200, or 86 per cent, in 
1914, and 107,600, or 79: per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


A year ago there were 11,845,000 bus 
grain in store here, while today not over 
1,800,000 are reported. 

It is reported at Ogdensburg that the 
Central Vermont Railway has obtained 
control of the Rutland Railroad and the 
New Haven system. 

Frost injured the buckwheat crop to a 
considerable extent in this section of the 
state, and there may be further damage, 
as the season is backward. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad announces 
the discontinuance of its lake line, its 
steamers having been taken over by the 
government for the Atlantic trade. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 295,000 
bus, compared with 5,015,000 a year ago. 
There are only about 20,000 bus Canadian 
wheat here, while last year there were 
1,743,000. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has given notice of an embargo on account 
of the government having taken part of 
its fleet, and it will be impossible to take 
additional freight to that already con- 
tracted for. 

The first cargo of wheat for Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., is on the way and will be di- 
vided between Bill, Bell & Co., and the 
Ogdensburg Roller Mills. These mills 


have been practically idle for some time, 
awaiting receipts of wheat. 

The government has reduced its price of 
wheat received by rail here 2c bu, due to 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended the proposed 
advance in freight rates on which the 
original price of wheat was based. 

E. BANGAssER. 





BALTIMORE 

Bactirmore, Mp., Sept. 29.—Flour was 
firm.and in good demand, with mill limits 
relatively stronger than jobbing prices, 
which, in instances, were reduced consider- 
ably to conform more nearly to wholesale 
rates. Sales were large, principally near- 
by and western 100 per cent winter 
straight at $9.70, bulk, for export, though 
the leading bakers also made fair pur- 
chases of spring and hard winter patent 
around $11, cotton. Stocks to come for- 
ward are heavy, but the trade has not been 
able to accumulate anything on spot. 

Springs were steadier and more active. 
Fancy short patents at the close were 
nominally $11.15@11.40; standard brands, 
$10.90@11.15; long patents, straights and 
cut-straights, $10.50@10.75; first clears, 
$9.50@10; second clears, $8.50@9,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 20c more in 
wood. 

Soft winters were strong and wanted. 
Patents closed nomirally at $10.65@10.90, 
wood, 20c less in sacks, 50c less in bulk or 
buyer’s package; near-by straights, $9.70 
@9.95, bulk or buyer’s. sacks, 15c more in 
second-hand sacks, 30¢c more in new cotton 
or jute, and 50c more in wood. 

Hard winters were firm and more sal- 
able. Short patents at the close were nom- 
inally $11.10@11.35; long patents. and 
straights, $10.60@10.85; clears, $9.35@ 
9.85,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20c 
more in wood. 

City mills reported trade good, with 
large sales for export. Thev ran full time, 
cut their jobbing prices sharply on flour, 
but made no change in wholesale rates, 
and reduced quotation on bran 50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 84,103 
bbls; destined for export, 51,782. 


RULES FOR HANDLING WHEAT 


The Baltimore Agency of the Grain 
Corporation has issued the following 
notices: 

“When deliveries of wheat are made to 
this Corporation the day after the wheat 
is unloaded, the seller of the grain need 
not deduct any fire insurance, but if the 
wheat is held longer than one day the seller 
must deduct all fire insurance that may 
have accrued. In making out, bill it will 
be necessary to continue showing the 
amount of dollars the certificate is in- 
sured for.” 

“Referring to notice whereby prices are 
fixed for Baltimore and Philadelphia for 
No. 4 wheats, I beg to advise the trade 
that, in case they have a car of No. 4 
wheat which seems to be better than the 
average run of these grades, this office will 
consider its value on its merit and not on 
its grade.” 

“The committee appointed by the Grain 
Corporation to review such samples as 
merchants desire will meet at 12 o’clock 
each day. Please have requests in writing, 
and deliver to Corporation by 11.50 a.m., 
stating reasons for asking such review.” 

“No wheat can be handled on track ex- 
cept it contains live weevil or live flies. If 
it has any other defects, it must be sold on 
its original grade. The Food Administra- 
tion will not buy grain except in this 
manner.” 

“As the payment for wheat at this 
agency must go through a certain system, 
it is advisable that the deliveries should 
be made as early as possible.” 

NOTES 

Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 70; number now in port, 77. 

City mills have reduced their jobbing 
prices on flour 50c@$2 bbl, according to 
grade. 

Most mills report a great scarcity of 
wheat, but they all seem to be running full 
on old orders. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,235,407 bus—299,404 wheat, 159,702 corn, 
130,199 oats and 646,102 rye. 

The first new cob corn of the season, 
a parcel lot of worn yellow from Vir- 
ginia, was received here Thursday, and 
sold at $9 bbl. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 21; 
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1916, to Sept. 29, 1917, 556,577 bus; year 
ago, 391,109. Range of prices this week, 
$1.95@2.12; last year, 86@90c. 

William H. Hayward, local representa- 
tive of the Milling Division, looks for a 
freer movement of wheat and some re- 
cession in the price of flour shortly. 

Alexander H. Seth, superintendent 
steamboat lines of Maryland, Delaware & 
Virginia Railway Co., has applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

William P. Schmidt, assistant manager 
of the Schmidt bakery of the City Baking 
Co., was hurt in an automobile accident 
while driving on the Annapolis Boulevard. 


The American Hominy Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has filed suit in the superior 
court of Baltimore against the Gottlieb- 
Bauernschmidt-Strauss Brewing Co. for 
$3,721. 

Receipts.of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Sept. 29, 833,583 bus; same 
time last year, 1,008,472. Range of prices 
this week, $1.75@2.24; last year, $1.18@ 
1.58%,. 

The Baltimore Biscuit Factory, local 
branch of the National Biscuit Co., feel- 
ing the labor shortage, is advertising in 
the Baltimore papers for girls to ice and 
pack cakes. 

The new steamship Feltore, 11,300 tons, 
the largest steel vessel ever built at this 
port, has been requisitioned by the gov- 
ernment. She is 460 feet long, with 57 
feet beam and 37 feet depth of hold. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has put into 
effect here its “Sailing Day” system of 
hauling less than carload freight, claiming 
that it has been tried successfully else- 
where and eliminates a great waste of car 
space. 

The Maryland Biscuit Co., under Wil- 
liam C. Scott, president, is enjoying the 
biggest business of its history, yet, owing 
to a scarcity of labor, is unable to keep 
pace with its domestic orders or give any 
attention to export trade. 

Visitors were Alphonse Mennel, of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; William 
A. Blair, president Blair Milling Co., corn 
flour, Atchison, Kansas; A. B. Harlan, 
with Lampson Bros, & Co., grain, Chicago; 
August Ferger, of the Ferger Grain Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The local office of the Grain Corporation 
bought corn for Belgian relief this week, 
with the price well above $2 bu. Some 
think corn was taken because there was 
no available wheat to be had, and others 
that the shipment will represent the Dutch 
cargoes which were recently unloaded into 
the Baltimore elevators to avoid expense, 
deterioration or possible seizure. 

While mills are held down to selling 
their 30 days’ production, buyers appar- 
ently can buy without restriction. The 
law reads: “No miller shall sell or deliver 
such products, flour or feed, to any person 
knowing that such sale or delivery will 
give such person a supply thereof in ex- 
cess of that required by him for his busi- 
ness requirements during a _ reasonable 
time thereafter (during the next thirty 
days).” “Knowing” is said to be the 
joker, which leaves buyers free to buy 
from 1,000 mills if they choose, for no 
buyer is likely to give away the knowledge 
referred to. ‘ 

Julius H. Barnes, president Grain Cor- 
poration, wired the following to George 
S. Jackson, local manager, yesterday: 
“Yesterday the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended the proposed advanced 
grain rates from western territory to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and therefore we are 
forced to make a readjustment of our At- 
lantic seaboard basis, which we have done 
by reducing New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo price 2c bu, with cer- 
tain assurances for the protection of mer- 
chants, elevators and mills who are affect- 
ed by this reduction and certain procedure 
for presenting their claims to us.” 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 


The board of directors of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has petitioned the 
federal Shipping Board to exercise cau- 
tion in the commandeering of Great Lakes 
vessels for the coastwise and transatlantic 
trade, lest a huge burden be thrown upon 
the already overtaxed rail carriers. <A 
large quantity of flour produced in Wis- 
consin and the Northwest has been routed 
east by way of Milwaukee over lake lines, 
and this movement will be seriously af- 
fected by the action of the board in taking 
over all break-bulk carriers. 
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THE PURCHASE OF WHEAT 


The following bulletin (No. 1), issued 
by the Central Division of the millers’ 
organization, covers the buying of wheat 
by millers in this section: 

“Please be advised that on and after 
Monday, Sept. 24, it is not allowable for 
a mill to buy any wheat (except that pur- 
chased from farmers directly at the mill 
door) without a permit from the Grain 
Corporation, 

“If you desire to buy wheat it is neces- 
sary for you to make requisition on this 
office for a specified amount and we will 
secure for you from the Grain Corpora- 
tion a permit to buy such specified amount 
from country points within this Millin 
Division. If you desire to purchase har 
winter wheat or spring wheat, you can file 
your requisition with this office and the 
wheat will be supplied from western mar- 
kets by the Grain Corporation. 

“If your capacity is over 100 bbls, on 
the basis of 24 hours’ operation, it is 
illegal for you to operate without ‘a mill- 
ers’ license and without having signed the 
millers’ agreement with the Food Admin- 
istration. No mill of this size can purchase 
any wheat whatsoever without first having 
secured a license, and without having 
signed the millers’ agreement. 

“If your capacity is under 100 bbls, you 
may continue to purchase wheat from 
farmers at the mill door subject to gov- 
ernment price fixation; but should you 
require purchases from elevators or other 
grain dealers, it is necessary that you sign 
the millers’ agreement before you can 
contract for wheat. 

“1. An unlicensed mill with less than 
100 bbls capacity cannot get permission to 
carry a supply of wheat in excess of 30 
days’ requirement, unless it signs the mill- 
ers’ agreement with the zone office of the 
Food Administration, and has the ap- 
proval of the representatives of the mill- 
ers’ committee in its district. 

“2. A mill of less than 100 bbls capacity 
cannot be licensed. If the mill has an 
elevator in conjunction with the mill the 
elévator must be licensed, and only can 
obtain permission to carry wheat in excess 
of 30 days’ requirements for the operation 
of a mill under the same consideration 
and conditions specified in No. 1. 

“3. Licensed elevators cannot secure 
permission to carry supply of wheat in 
excess of 30 days unless under exceptional 
circumstances, and upon _ permission 
granted specifically by the central office. 

“4. A licensed mill should not pay a 
price in excess of the price fixed -by the 
Commission appointed by the President, 
and if they are acting in accordance with 
the United States Millers’ Committee, 
will not. 

“5. A licensed mill in buying wheat from 
the producer is expected to grade strictly 
in accordance with government standards. 

“6. Mills and elevators buying grain 
from producers and others are expected 
to buy upon the basis of government 
grades and standards. 

“7. Unlicensed mills cannot secure 
wheat from the government. A licensed 
mill is not permitted to pay a price in ex- 
cess of the government price, but it may 
pay as much less as it desires.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Sept. 29 was 39,050, or 81 per cent of 
capacity, ee with 38,300, or 80 per 
cent, last week, 32,300, or 67 per cent, a 
year ago, 27,200, or 57 per cent, two years 


ago, and 35,700, or 74 per cent, three years 
a 


"Dsihininds was good with the mills this 
week. The output would have been larger, 
had wheat stocks permitted a fuller run- 
ning. Wheat is now coming more freely, 
and receipts are a little in excess of daily 

rinding. Some mills are now sold ahead 

or 30 days, and can sell only one day’s 
capacity. Very regretfully orders have to 
be turned down, or accepted for reduced 
amounts, from good friends and estab- 
lished trade. 

Owing to inability of mills to take care 
of all bookings offered, it is clear that the 
demand for flour is likely to continue 
somewhat keen for some time to come. 
This demand comes from all sections. 
There is no trouble in, getting export busi- 
ness to the limit of all the mills are able 
to accept. The available export business 
seems unlimited. 

Feeds are in good demand, particularly 
rich ones. Bran was a trifle weaker. 
Country mills report a good demand. 

CROP CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 

Fall weather prevailed this week. Corn 
is being cut. In the southern half of this 
section the early frost appears to have 
helped corn, while farther north it did 
some damage. It arrested the growth and 
hastened maturity where it was of benefit. 
There will be no great diminution of the 
crop here as a result of frost. All the corn 
will be used for some purpose. 

The ground has been in splendid condi- 
tion for fall work. Fatmers have been 
busy cutting corn, plowing and seeding 
wheat, and this doubtless explains in a de- 
gree the light movement of wheat to date. 
Acreage of wheat will be largest ever 
planted, it is believed, but it is early to 
forecast acreage exactly. Already some 
of the wheat is up and growing nicely. In 
some sections seeding is about esanplaned 
Planting of wheat on corn land has been 
delayed by the lateness of the corn ma- 
turing. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 107,700 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 29 made 
93,255, or 86 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 77,195, or 80 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 97,200 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


Spring wheat flour from the Northwest 
is quoted in Toledo at about $11.20 f.o.b., 
jute. 


The plant of the Columbus (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co. has been sold, and will be dis- 
mantled. 

The plant of the People’s Milling Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., burned Aug. 24. Sup- 
posed to have been incendiary. 

Word received from Fremont, Mich.,; is 
to the effect that nearly everybody is cut- 
ting frosted corn and filling silos. 

H. M. Rosenbaum, of the Great North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Toledo Sept. 29, calling on the bakery 
trade. 

A. C. Smith, flour jobber, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been in Minneapolis and the 
+ igs and expects to return about 

1, 


W. P. Squibb & Sons, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., are converting their distillery into a 
corn mill, and will manufacture grist and 
all kinds of corn goods. 

It is reported that 300,000 tons of ship- 
ping from the Great Lakes will be trans- 
ferred to Atlantic Coast trade with the 
close of navigation this fall. 

T. J. Hanley, of the Hanley Milling 
Co., Coshocton, Ohio, says that a farmer 
recently brought in half a dozen ‘corn 
stalks 16 feet 10 inches in height. 

A meeting of Ohio millers to discuss the 
new regulations with a view to clearing 
up points not understood will probably be 
called for the first week of October. 

Edgar Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was in Toledo Sept. 27 
on his return from attending the Grain 
Dealers’ National Convention at Buffalo. 

H. J. BeBout, manager Loudonville 
(Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., was on ’change 
Sept. 28. He reports the corn crop as 
made in his section, and possibly 25 per 
cent increased acreage of wheat Bank 

‘Traffic Commissioner H. G. Wilson, of 
the Toledo Commerce Club, is attempting 
to aid Toledo industries in getting their 
winter supply of fuel. Present indications 
point to a shortage of coal here this win- 
ter. 

A reduction of 2c in the basic price of 
wheat was announced at Toledo Sept. 29. 
This is supposed to equalize an advance in 
freight rates, but the advance was later 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, went to Baltimore following 
the Grain Dealers’ convention at Buffalo. 
He was interested in inspecting the new 
mill of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. at 
Ellicott City. 

Liberty Loan labels will be used on all 
loaves of bread made in Toledo during 
October, in a campaign to float the next 
Liberty bond issue. Milk bottles, laundry 
packages, envelopes and circular adver- 
tising will also carry the “Buy a Bond” 
slogan. 

German sympathizers in northwestern 
Ohio are said to have set fire to a number 
of oatfields and elevators containing grain, 
and farmers are urged by the Ohio De- 
fense Council to be unusually vigilant in 
protection of property and inspection of 
water supply. 

Mixed wheat, whether the red predomi- 
nates or not, will hereafter sell the same 
as straight white wheat, at 2c under red. 
No. 4 wheat, if better than the average, 
can be sold by sample, but in no case for 
more than Ic under the established price 
of No. 3 red wheat. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 29.—This was 
the most satisfactory week in milling 
since the inauguration of the new rulings, 
due to a desire on the part of millers and 
buyers to establish a thorough co-opera- 
tion. Apart from a slight demoraliza- 
tion on Saturday, the week’s business was 
one of uninterrupted buying. The upset 
was due to a rumor that the price of 
wheat, seaboard, was to be marked down 
2c, though, trading on a Chicago basis, 
sober minds could not understand how 
this was to make ‘itself felt as an influ- 
ence in Indiana. 

The larger mills ran near capacity all 
the week, and have about disposed of 
their first 30-day goods, The government 
was a strong buyer here for the allies, 
and the domestic end of the market was 
such as to suggest that the long period of 
uncertainty had whittled stocks down to 
an unusually low level. 

Wheat came to all the larger mills in 
sufficient quantities to meet demands, 
though week-end reports from scattered 
sections hinted that provincial millers 
were finding it hard to get the supplies 
needed to keep them going better than 
half-time. While there lave not been any 
fractures of the 30-day ruling as to selling 
flour, there is a feature of future business 
which mills are studying before they enter 
it fully. 

If mills cannot accept orders for any- 
thing beyond 30 days, will a buyer w 
takes liberal supplies of flour be permit- 
ted under the new order to take his allot- 
ment for this period and at the same time 
as an order for as much as he can get 

uring the subsequent 30 days? 

Indianapolis flour mills this week pro- 
duced 17,370 bbls flour, establishing a 
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new high record. While they are satisfied 
with the manner in which business is be- 
ing conducted, the business they take to 
most kindly is the general trade and not 
the buying by the government. 

' mitt 102 YEARS OLD BURNS 

The burning of Straw’s mill, at Jeffer- 
sonville, Friday, removed one of the old- 
est landmarks in southern Indiana, and 
at the same time sounded the requiem of 
one of the oldest mills in the country. 
The mill stood in a picturesque bend of 
Silver River and, it is believed, was built 
in 1815 by Rezin Redman. 

Many tragedies had their inception at 
the old mill. William Straw was drowned 
in the mill race, his brother, Charles, was 
killed by the machinery, and a young 
woman lost a leg in an accident there. 
Perhaps more “movie” scenarios were 
made there than at any other mill in 
America, and in this manner the place 
has been brought to the view of hundreds 
of thousands. 

‘NOTES 

The market for millfeed remains fairly 
active, though supplies are quite large. 
Mixed feed closed steady at $34@35 ton 
at the mills. 

Excellent weather for fall wheat work 
prevailed all week, and also was of great 
benefit to the corn crop, which needs a 
little more warm weather to give it the 
finishing touches. J. M. Pearson. 





GREETING TO GRAIN MEN 


Buffalo Dealers Entertain 1,000 Members of 
the National Body—Loyalty Pledged—E. 
C. Elkenberry Is New President 


Burraw, N. Y., Sept. 29.—The Buf- 
falo grain men certainly gave the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association royal en- 
tertainment, and the 1,000 members ex- 
pressed themselves highly pleased. 

The opening session was held at the 
Hotel Statler, Monday morning, when re- 
ports of officers were received. In the 
afternoon Julius H. Barnes, head of the 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, delivered an address on the Food 


_Control bill and later answered questions 


relative to the measure. Mr. Barnes paid 
a high compliment to Mr. Hoover, and 
asked the co-operation of grain men, mill- 
ing interests and the public generally. 

William S. Washer, of Atchison, Kan- 
sas, introduced the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted by a ris- 
a 

esolved, That the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, having heard the able, 
ye and patriotic address of Julius 

. Barnes, hereby indorses the Same and 
pledges its unanimous and hearty sup- 
port to the splendid work in hand. 

Mr. Barnes conceded that the bill con- 
tained some inequalities and inconsisten- 
cies arising chiefly from the complicated 
system of freight rates, but promised they 
would be straightened out in a few weeks. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, crop technologist 
in charge of grain standardization, deliv- 
ered an address on the government stand- 
ards for wheat. 

A resolution favoring the improvement 
and extension of the public highways of 
the country, thereby relieving the over- 
taxed railroads of purely local traffic, was 
adopted. 

These officers were elected: E, C. Elk- 
enberry, president, Camden, Ohio; T. G. 
Moore, first vice-president, Fort Worth, 
Texas; John D. Baker, second vice- 
president, Jacksonville, Fla; Charles 
Quinn, secretary and treasurer, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

At the banquet, which was held in E|m- 
wood Music Hall Tuesday evening, there 
were 800 diners. Charles Kennedy, Food 
Administrator in Buffalo, was toastmas- 
ter. He introduced Sir George E. F'0s- 
ter, Canadian minister of trade and com- 
merce, by saying, “If we need a message 
from any country, that country is Can- 
ada, whose people have been making the 
supreme sacrifice for their liberty and 
ours.” Mr. Foster spoke for more than 
an hour on the issues of the present con- 
flict, and his oratory worked the grain 
men into frequent bursts of applause. The 
tenor of the Canadian’s speech was a mes- 
sage of good will and co-operation from 
his countrymen. Buffalo is not too fre- 
quently visited by orators of the ability 
and eloquence of Sir George Foster. 

Singing of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” concluded the programme. | 

E. Baneasser. 
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A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 

The problems confronting the Board of 
Grain Supervisors for Canada were by no 
means all settled with the fixing of the 
price of wheat. They multiply. The gen- 
eral public of Canada has no conception 
of the amount of work appointment to this 
board has thrown on a small group of 
fellow-citizens. The burden is an almost 
unbearable one. Only a strong sense of 
public duty could keep these men at their 
posts, and nothing in the range of possi- 
bility will have been left undone by them 
when the task is finished. 

If they succeed and the plans adopted 
for controlling and handling this crop of 
wheat are effective, a careless public will 
most probably forget that any such board 
ever existed, though these same measures 
may have saved many millions of dollars 
in the cost of its daily bread. On the other 
hand, any failure or error in judgment, 
however slight, will be followed by the 
usual manifestations of public and jour- 
nalistic ill humor. The men who “carry 
on” are not all at the front, nor will all the 
honors deserved have been won on the 
fields of war. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


A fair amount of business has been 
done during the week in all grades of 
Manitoba flour. There is a strong feel- 
ing, however, that the prices will be re- 
duced in the near-future, and buyers are 
only in the market to satisfy immediate 
requirements. Prices are unchanged. 

The allied government buyer has been 
making purchases of flour in this market 
during the week for October delivery in 
Montreal. The business has been practi- 
cally confined to mills east of the Great 
Lakes, owing to the short time allowed for 
delivery. 

Quotations: Manitoba first patents, 
$11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; first clears, 
$10.60; 90 per cent winters, $10.60,—all in 
98-lb bags, delivered, in mixed-car lots 
with feed, Ontario points. Straight cars 
of Ontario winters, in bags, $10.20, f.o.b. 
Toronto, Blended flour, in wood, $11. 


WINTER WHEAT 
The Board of Grain Supervisors is 
meeting in Winnipeg today to fix the sell- 
ing price of Ontario wheat, and millers 
and grain buyers are keeping out of the 
market until they know what the price is 
to be. Farmers are still busy on their 
land and, so long as the weather keeps 
favorable, they are not likely to worry 
about making deliveries of grain. The 
price this week for No. 2 Ontario is $2.15 
@2.18, car lots, f.o.b. shipping points. 
No. 1 northern wheat is’ offering at $2.30 
@2.30% and No, 2 northern $2.27@2.271,, 
track, Bay ports. 
MILLFEED 
There is still a fair demand for shorts, 
but bran is quieter. Prices are unchanged. 
Bran, in mixed cars with flour, in bags, 
$35 ton; shorts, $40; middlings, $50; feed 
90-lb bag. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
tario points, $19. 
CEREALS 
Good business has been done during the 
week in rolled oats, and export business 
through the allied government buyer has 
been done in oatmeal for delivery up to 
the end of October. Prices are unaltered 
from last week, namely, $4.10@4.20 per 
90-lb bag. Oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario oats.are moving a little more 
freely, and the mills report the quality 
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much better than they have been getting 
for some years. In fact, oatmeal millers 
will be able to use a fair percentage of 
the deliveries in their own mills. Prices 
are 2@8c higher than last week, namely, 
62@63c bu, f.o.b. shipping points. Malting 
barley is in good demand at $1.20 and No. 
2 rye at $1.70, all f.o.b. shipping points. 


NOTES 


The cereal plant belonging to James 
Wilson & Sons, Fergus, Ont., was totally 
destroyed by fire this morning. 


M. Prinsze, representing J. Zwaarde- 
maker Hzn, Ltd., Zaandam, Holland, 
visited the Toronto market this week. 


The food controller had a meeting with 
millers in Ottawa this week, and has ar- 
ranged to meet a committee in the near 
future for the purpose of fixing a definite 
price for flour. 


W. E. Stanley, travelling representative 
of the Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
died in London, Ont., on Sept. 25, after a 
short illness. He was well known to On- 
tario millers, having spent most of his 
lifetime in travelling among them. 





MONTREAL 

Mon treat, Que., Sept. 29.—Owing to 
the continued cutting in prices for spring 
wheat flour of late, a very unsettled feel- 
ing prevails, and the prospects are that an 
official reduction will be announced in a 
day or two. There has been a good demand 
for flour from both jobbers and consum- 
ers, and sales of a number of car lots were 
made for prompt delivery and for ship- 
ment within 30 days. Some round lots 
have also been sold for delivery spread 
over the next three months. 

Millers have sold second patents from 
$10.80 down to $10.50 bbl, in bags, but the 
official. quotations are unchanged, with 
first patents quoted at $11.60, seconds at 
$11.10, and strong bakers at $10.90 bbl, in 
bags, and 30c more in wood; delivered to 
the trade. There has been some export 
business in spring wheat flour, and sales 
of 50,000 sacks were made during the 
week. 

The condition of the market for winter 
wheat flour is unchanged. Supplies on 
spot continue scarce. The prospects are, 
however, that from now on supplies will be 
more liberal, but in the meantime the mar- 
ket is firm, with a good demand for spot 
stocks. Sales of 90 per cent patents were 
made at $5.75 per bag, delivered to the 
trade, while contracts for delivery first 
half of October have been made at $10.25 
bbl, in bags. 

There has been no important change in 
the market for millfeed. Demand for do- 
mestic consumption and for shipment to 
country points has been good, with sup- 
plies ample to fill all requirements. A 
fairly active trade was done, with sales of 
bran at $34@35, shorts at $40@42, and 
middlings at $48@50 ton, including bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

A weaker feeling has prevailed for 
rolled oats, and prices have declined 20@ 
30c per bag. Demand has been good, and 
contracts for round lots for future deliv- 
ery were made of standard grades at $4 
per bag of 90 lbs, and for prompt delivery 
from stock on spot at $4.10. 

The domestic trade in grain has been 
fairly active. Demand from local millers 
for wheat is steady, with sales of some 
round lots of Manitoba No. 4 for shipment 
from Fort William. A number of cars of 
Ontario No. 2 fall white wheat were made 
at $2.25 bu, ex-track. 

Sales of American old-crop No. 2 mixed 
corn were made at $2.14 bu, ex-track, and 
several cars of new-crop for December- 
January shipment sold at $1.42. Oats have 
advanced lc bu, with sales of round lots 
of No. 2 Canadian western at 76c, and car 
lots at 7714¢ bu, ex-store. . Ontario No. 2 








white sold at 71c. Ontario malting barley 
is 2c bu higher at $1.31@1.32. 


NOTES 

The total exports of all kinds of grain 
from the port of Montreal from May 1, 
1917, to Aug. 31, 1917, were 48,792,624 bus, 
of which 30,718,360 passed through har- 
bor commissioners’ elevators, and 18,074,- 
264 through the Grand Trunk Railway 
elevators. 

Following the resignation of Major 
David Seath from the position of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Montreal Harbor 
Commissioners, which he has occupied for 
18 years, the board appointed M. P. Fen- 
nell, Jr., to the position. Mr. Fennell has 
been assistant secretary-treasurer since 
1909, and acting secretary-treasurer since 
last May. Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Sept. 29.—There have 
been no changes in any lines this week. 
Business is fairly good. Quotations: 
Manitoba first patent flour, $12.05 bbl; 
first clear, $11.65; Ontario blended flours, 
$11.45. Quotations are for car lots in 
wood f.o.b. track, St. John; Halifax, 5c 
bbl more. 

Manitoba mills quote $87 ton for bran 
and $42 for middlings; Ontario, $36 for 
bran, $42 for middlings. Quotations are 
for car lots or part cars with flour f.o.b. 
track, St. John; Halifax, 50c ton more. 
Feed flour $66 ton. 

Rolled oats, bbl, $9.20; standard oat- 
meal, $10.10. Atrrep E. McGintey. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wi nirec, Man., Sept. 29.—Active sell- 
ing conditions prevail in the flour market 
here. Buyers are operating freely in all 
parts of the West, as old stocks were 
fairly close to exhaustion. There is no 
hesitancy about doing business, since = 
ent prices for flour are believed likely to 
hold for some time. Later, when domestic 
needs have been relieved, there should be 
sufficient export demand to absorb the sur- 
plus output of all western mills. 

Today’s cash price for top patent spring 
wheat flour in car lots f.o.b. Winnipeg, in 
98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second patents, $10.50; 
first clears, $10.30; second clears, $10. 
Retail dealers buying ton lots pay 10c bbl 
over these prices; bakers and jobbers, 10c 
under. Winnipeg quotations apply from 
Port Arthur and Fort William on the 
east to Portage la Prairie on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c un- 
der the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, at 
which place the Winnipeg list is effective. 

Demand for millfeed is active at steady 
prices. Bran is quoted at $34, shorts $38, 
special middlings $46, and red dog or feed 
flour $52 ton, in straight or mixed car lots, 
in 100-Ib bags, f.o.b. any railway point in 
western Ontario, Manitoba or Saskatche- 
wan. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling 
freely at all western mill points. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $3.75 per 80-lb bag, in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
granulated oatmeal, $4.70 per 98-Ib bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Millers have been the principal buyers 
of wheat throughout the week. They are 
pressed with orders for flour that must be 
taken care of, and for the time being are 
able to make more attractive offers for 
street wheat at country points than any 
other class of buyers. This special de- 
mand may not last long. The elevator 
companies are all buying whatever wheat 
they can get, and presumably the govern- 
ment buyers are doing likewise. Fixed 
prices at Winnipeg are: No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.21 bu; No. 2 Manitoba north- 





ern, $2.18; No. 3 Manitoba northern, $2.15, 
—all in store at Fort William. 

So far, since new-crop trading began, 
receipts of oats at Winnipeg have been 
light and demand indifferent. The mar- 
ket had a considerable break on Friday, 
closing at 66%,c bu for No. 2 Canadian 
western grade, in store, Fort William. 
Barley closed at $1.25 bu for No. 3 Cana- 
dian western, and flaxseed at $3.26 bu, in 
store, Fort William. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

The weather is colder throughout west- 
ern Canada, and there are more showers, 
but in a general way it is favorable for 
farmwork. Threshing and plowing are 
advancing rapidly, while the movement of 
grain to market is also growing. Yester- 
day and today will exceed 1,000 cars each. 
The quality of the wheat inspections con- 
tinues high, about 90 per cent reaching 
contract grades, The railways are moving 
this grain with promptitude and, so far, 
there has been little or no complaint of 
bad service. 


GOVERNMENT CROP ESTIMATE 

The government of Canada has issued a 
new estimate of the grain crops of this 
country. The total production of wheat 
is given at 249,164,700 bus from 14,755,800 
acrés, or an average yield per acre of 16.88 
bus,compared with 17 bus in 1916 and 29 in 
1915. The proportion of this wheat grown 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
is 225,778,700 bus, the remainder being 
mostly winter wheat grown in Ontario. 

The production of oats in all provinces 
this year is given at 400,000,000 bus, rye 
4,000,000, and barley 59,000,000. 

NOTES 

S. Larcombe, a farmer of Birtle, Man., 
won. several of the leading prizes for 
wheat at an exhibition in Peoria, Il. 

The grain elevator of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Elgin, Man., 
burned Sept. 22, but 3,000 bus wheat were 
saved. 

A farmer in the vicinity of Balcarres, 
Sask., got a check for $8,600 for the pro- 
ceeds of a crop of wheat raised on 120 
acres of land. 

The managing director of the Royal 
Bank of Canada expressed the opinion 
that the wheat crop of western Canada 
ee be found to have reached 250,000,000 

us. 

J. E. Hall, president of the Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was elected 
president of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change at its annual meeting held this 
week. ; 

The Board of Grain Supervisors has 
ordered ‘that all wheat leaving terminals at 
Port Arthur and Fort William must bear 
and pay its tax of 2c per bu before leaving 
those points. Vessels will not be allowed 
to clear until payment has been made, and 
if the grain is destined for export the tax 
will be 4c per bu. 

An agreement has been reached by the 
various concerns interested, whereby the 
screenings from western Canadian grain 
will no longer be shipped out of the coun- 
try, but will be returned to the land in the 
form of stock feed. Details have been 
worked out with the railway and elevator 
companies. It is expected that in this way 
many thousands of tons of choice cattle 
feed will be saved by western Canada. 

A feature of the Winnipeg wheat mar- 
ket is the steady advance in prices of lower 
grades. No fixed prices for these have 
been given out by the Board of Grain Su- 
pervisors and, in consequence, competition 
is raising the price. Those Canadian mills 
that have depended on low-grades for the 
substance of their wheat mixtures will 
have to change their standards on this 
crop, as it. will be impossible to buy any 
great quantity of low-grade wheat even 
at premium prices. A. H. Batmey. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, SEPT. 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants ..........++5- 

Spring patent, jute ............ 

Spring straights, jute .. 

Spring clears, jute .. 

Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 

Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute...... 

City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.50@10.75 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.20@10.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.50@10.00 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.50@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.75 @11.00 

Patent, 95 per cent ..........- + 10.40@10,75 

Clear, Kansas, jute ...... eeeeee 9.256@ 9.75 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute ...........-$9.10@9.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 8.50@8.75 

MILLFEED—tThe output of local mills for 
the limit of 30 days is completed at all times. 
There is a .better inquiry, however, for the 
heavier grades of millfeed, than for spring 
and winter brans. Quotations range: spring 
wheat bran $33, middlings $38; winter wheat 
bran $33.50@33.75, middlings $47@48; red 
dog $57,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Milling demand good for hard 
winter and spring. Offerings light. No, 2 
hard and No. 2 red, $2.17; No. 3, $2.14; low- 
grade milling, $2.10@2.14; wheat and rye 
mixed, $2@2.07; feed grades, $2.05@2.10. 

CORN—Lower. Offerings not large, and 
industries buying fairly. No. 2 mixed, $2@ 
2.02; No. 2 yellow, $2@2.03%; No. 2 white, 
$2.07. 

OATS—Unsettled. Seaboard exporters 
buying at 6% @6%c over December, track, 
‘Newport News, for shipment to Oct. 6. No. 
3 white, 59% @60c; standards, 61@62%c. 
Market closed weak. 

RYE—In good demand from exporters, who 
are paying $1.98, track, Baltimore, for 
prompt shipment. Offerings not large. Ship- 
pers who sold short have been good buyers. 
No. 2 sold at $1.91%; No. 3, $1.90; for five 
days’ shipment, $1.89 was bid for No. 2. 

CORN GOODS—Trade slow, with most 
dealers stocked up. Prices lower at $5.24 for 
grits, and $5.23 for meal, per 100 lbs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 





-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis..... 160 190 131 176 
Wheat, bus.... 573 1,613 259 1,555 
Corn, bus...... 1,135 2,530 281 748 
Oats, bus...... 3,068 2,922 2,144 2,702 
Rye, bus....... 110 200 54 149 
Barley, bus.... 659 967 166 272 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 29 

FLOUR—Receipts, 2,350 bbls and 5,517,060 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands ......... $12.45 @12.75 
Spring patent, spot ............ 12.75 @13.25 
Spring patent, new, mill ship- 

OIE owed Bhd wie boo.s.00 bes eos 11.25@11.50 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 11.50@12.00 
Spring first clear, new, mill ship-. 


MOONE osc obs vee sci ndoccesares 10.25 @10.75 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent...... 12.45 @12.75 
Regular grades, winter— 
BOPAIGRE 0 ccciccccsvcovseccs 10.25@10.50 
POCOE cancer ccedpcrovcces 10.50 @10.75 
Kansas patent, new .........++. 11.25@11.50 
Kansas fancy patent ........... 11450@11.75 
Kansas first clear, new ........ 10.25 @10.75 


MILLFEED—tTrade was slow and values 
generally ruled a shade easier, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$37.00@ 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 34.00 @35.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BPOC cer ccivecscccvctedscscre Sere see 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 35.00 @ 35.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

eT PI eee 49.00@50.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks .....-.ceeeeeeees 40.00 @ 41.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 59.00@60.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 40.00@41.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 39.00@40.00 

WHEAT —Steady. Prices were reduced 2c, 
owing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion refusing to allow the increase in freight 
rates from western points to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Receipts, 402,330 bus; exports, 
464,337; stock, 476,914. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, government standard in- 
spection: No. 1 red, $2.27; No. 1 soft red, 
$2.25; No, 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft red, $2.22; 
No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 3 soft red, $2.19; No. 4 
red,. $2.17; No. 4 soft red, $2.15. White 
wheat relatively same price as red (mixed 
wheat, 2c off). No. 5 wheats, red or soft, 
and “sample” will be bought on their merits, 
but in no case at above Ic under No. 4. 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies small, and the 
market ruled firm under a good demand. 
Quotations: on spot, $10.25@11 per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks, and $9.75@10.75, 
mill shipment. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade was slow 


and the market was largely nominal. Re-~ 
ceipts, 38,165 bus; stock, 140,627. Closing 
prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ..........+.$2.20@2.22 


CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light and 
the market ruled firm, with some kinds high- 
er, but there was little trading. Quotations: 

100- 


Bblis sa 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10.30 $....@5.10 
Gran. yellow meal... .....@10.40 ....@6.15 





Gran. white meal.... @12.00 5.90 
Yellow table meal.... @10.30 ....@6.10 
White table meal.... @10.50 @6.15 
White corn flour..... @12.50 @6.15 
Yellow corn flour.... @11.60 @5.75 
Pearl hominy ....... @12.00 @5.90 
Hominy and grits, 
GREE vonco <6 00 00 -@ 2.75 ....@ 


OATS—Somewhat irregular, but no net 
change for the week. Offerings were ample 


for the limited trade requirements. Receipts, . 


892,709 bus; stock, 976,111. Quotations: 


Te I d.n'n-w wet casacce esses 65% @66 
Standard white ............. ++. 64% @656 
OT Ee ee are ere « 64 @64% 
WEG, 6 WHER e000 deacaciecese sees 68 @E63% 


OATMEAL—Quiet, and the market showed 
little change. Offerings were moderate but 
ample. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$10.69; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50 
@9.75; patent cut, bbl, $10.69@12.18; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $5.15 @7.20. 





DULUTH, SEPT, 29 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
Sept. 29 1916 
First patent, wood.. .$11.00@11.50 $8.50@8.60 


Second patent, wood 10.90@11.35 8.40@8.50 
Straight, wood ..... 10.80@11.10 8.30@8.40 
First clear, jute..... 9.50@10.00 6.60@6.80 
Second clear, jute .. .....@ 8.00 4.50@4.80 
Red dog, jute ...... -eee+@ 5.60 3.10@3.20 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: ; 
Sept. 29 1916 
Med. semolina, jute..$11.25@11.50 $8.80@8.90 
Patent, JUL@ os ccweee 11.00@11.25 8.10@8.20 
Cut-straight, jute... 10.25@10.50 6.60@7.70 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Sept. 29, were: 
pure white, $10.60; pure dark, $8.60; white 
blend, $9.20; dark blend, $8:20; graham, $8.35. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Sept. 29.35,740 Sept. 30.25,900 Oct. 2..34,465 
Sept. 22.32,700 Sept. 23.27,680 Sept. 25.30,740 
Sept. 15.25,710 Sept. 16.21,000 Sept. 18.33,150 
Sept. 8. 9,630 Sept. 9.23,370 Sept. 11.26,665 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917 bbls 1916 bbls 1915 bbls 
Sept. 29. .... Sept. 30. 3,980 Oct. 2..12,000 
Sept. 22. .... Sept. 23. 2,550 Sept. 25.10,000 


Sept.16. .... Sept.16. .... Sept.18. .... 
Sept. 8. .... Sept. 9. « Sept. 82. wee 

WHEAT—Contrary to expectations, re- 
ceipts show no improvement. Aside from 
Sept. 24, which included 48 hours, daily ar- 
rivals have not averaged much over 100 cars. 
One day only 79 were received. After filling 
local milling requirements, no great quantity 
remained for consumptive demand east. 
Farmers are being urged to ship out their 
crop as rapidly as possible, so that the East 
may secure its winter supply during the lake 
shipping season, thereby avoiding the neces- 
sity of railing it down later and possibly 
causing congestion of traffic. There is ample 
vessel tonnage available. Stuff is not allowed 
to accumulate, but is sent forward by_boat 
promptly. 

It is intimated that, unless growers ship 
their wheat faster, purchases of Canadian 
wheat may come through to satisfy milling 
wants on this side of the line. ‘ 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 22 ..... 57% @59 +».@187 112@140 
Sept. 24 ..... 58% @60% ...@187 105@133 
Sept. 25 ..... 59% @60% ...@18 105 @135 
Sept. 26 ..... 59 @60 189@190 112@138 
Sept. 27 :.... 58% @59% ...@189 112@138 
Sept. 28 ..... 58% @58% 187@188 112@138 
Sept. 29 ..... 58% @59% 186@187 112@138 
Sept. 30, 1916. 48% @44% ...@120 63@108 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 29 (000's omitted), in bushels: 


7--—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1917 1916 1916 1917 1916 1915 
429 18 


i Gs 81 438 41 15 
» eee ee | SR o6b eae 
Barley ....1,621 930 1,267 2 55 40 
Flaxseed .. 241 569 146 2 78 3 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT. 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Sept. 29), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, _-——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 




















Spring ..... 936 710 4,705 418 366 3,278 
Durum .... 775 386 2,469 403 69 2,462 
Winter .... 10 342 156 sta 39° «166 
White ..... bee 36 5 eee 
Totals ..1,721 1,474 7,330 821 379 5,906 
Oats ....... 54 91 228 5 4 167 
Bonded... ... 9 a er Pras rT 
ot ae Do 669 258 436 579 2381 395 
Barley 898 617 1,075 647 440 561 
Bonded... 28. ses cea ne 
Flaxseed ... 49 9 7 29 «#4170 30 
Bonded... ... Swi bee ese $€e 


OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 
Dark northern spring. ..$2.21 $2.18 $2.15 
Northern spring ....... 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red spring ............ 2.15 2.12 2.09 
Humpback .........56. 2.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum ......... 2.21 2.18 2.16 
DIGPUER «cos cvcccoccises 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red durum ...... 2.10 2.07 2.03 
Dark hard winter .. - 2.21 2.18 2.15 
Hard winter ........... 2.17 2.14 2.11 





STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 29 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——,, 
1917 1916 1916 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 nor }751 2,925 1,805 452 310 2,837 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 


3 nor 60 460. ... 29 100 407 
All other 

spring ... 258 1,673 1,375 76 192 652 
Mixed ..... wee xe oo. 249 143 150 
1 amb dur ~~, 
2 amb dur }143 67 “4... eee 
1 dur 2 dur 
38 amb dur! 
3 dur a ORY a's ose 46 
All other 

durum ... 663 1,346 865 81 212 150 
1, 2 dk wnt? 
1,2 hdwntjs 2 ate ote 20 
All other _ 

winter ... 23 1,298 132 4 3210 173 
White ..... ees 70 eae 8 27 3 


Totals ..1,973 7,772 4,177 1,082 1,194 4,271 

FLAXSEED—Slow and steady bidding ad- 
vanced prices 3% @é6c up to Sept. 28, when 
prices broke, influenced by the action of the 
Exports Administrative Board in adding oil 
cake and meal to the list denied .shipment, 
except for war purposes. The trade viewed 
this measure as virtually an embargo on ex- 
ports, and immediate signs of bearish senti- 
ment appeared. At first small lots were 
thrown on the market to test its position. 
As prices gave way, greater heaviness in- 
tensified the selling. pressure, and in the 
scramble to unload long stuff there was no 
regard for prices. Total declines of 10c were 
recorded from high point reached earlier. 
Moderate reaction followed, but it proved 
only temporary, as fresh selling developed 
on the closing day, with the result that new 
low spots were scored. Closing prices were 
6@9c under the close of Sept. 22. Near con- 
tracts showed most weakness, as evidenced 
by the tendency to work more in line with 
the deferred issues, Except for the softness 
displayed by September, nothing featured in 
the termination of the delivery. Traders 
were more numerous and active, which re- 
sulted in better volume of business being 
done. 








TOLEDO, SEPT. 29 

FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patént, Toledo-made, f.o.b. Toledo..... $11.00 

SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

4 GREP RTETEE CAROLE TT oe $10.30@10.40 
DPMS 6h 00 acc Wedbgersicnwnes 10.20@10.30 
Clear ...... Dobe) ok es bbe the benad 9.80@ 9.90 

MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $34.00 @35.00 
yo Bee eee ea Pe 40.50@41.50 
WESC GTIMB. os cd ccc ceeds isesevins 47.00@48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ @54.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag.... @ 8.00 


WHEAT —No. 2 red, cash, $2.19. 

Receipts this week, 107 cars, 55 contract; 
year ago 76, 26 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 18 cars, 15 contract; year 
ago 28, 17 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 85 cars, 50 contract; year 
ago 41, 17 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-~Receipts— -——Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 127,200 90,600 42,100 86,800 
Corn, bus.... 21,000 31,800 3,600 3,000 
Oats, bus.... 129,600 45,600 84,500 49,900 


BUFFALO, SEPT. 29 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 

BE MING: % 0h 5:0 /0cod 6 Sie.de bin $12.50@12.75 
SPREE 1 0's 006 6 H¥D 1 OU s ceca Cee 11.50@11.756 
NO Ass Win who bh sdee gue eek 11.25@11.50 
ODO 5. pace. ¢ 4.5.4 hu acee Re 6.25@ 6.50 
I SE Ss oo Ge bh bon bbe VuelPamwee ~ ses» @10.80 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ..............6+ $34.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 39.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 51.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 59.00 
Hominy feed, white, per tom ......... 58.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .........0 scene 55.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........... 80.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..........+. 100.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........0.ee00% 81.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 61.00 
Oll meal, per ton, carloads .......... 51.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ...........4. 21.00 


WHEAT—While every mill in this section 
of the state got its share of wheat it was a 
small portion. They are hopeful of more 
next week. No. 1 northern was sold at $1.25 
ec.L.f. Buffalo. Winter wheat prices were re- 
duced 2c bu today, the government price 
being $2.18 for No. 2 soft white; No. 3 soft 
white, $2.15; No. 2 red, $2.20; No. 3 red, 


$2.17. The offerings this week were only 19 
cars of milling wheat. 

CORN—Buyers had to pay prices asked 
by receivers, as the supply was light. It was 
only toward the close of the week that sellers 
were a little anxious to move receipts, and 
the decline was not over 6c from last week. 
Closing: No. 1, No, 2 or No. 3 yellow, $2.09 
@2.10, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand all week, and market 
was cleaned of the best offerings. Closing 
prices were about the same as last week. No, 
2 white, 64c; standard, 63%c; No. 3 white, 
63%c; No. 4 white, 62%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters bought at $1.36@1.40, 
and supplied their wants. At the close, se!!- 
ers were asking $1.38@1.43 for lake ship- 
ment, store, Buffalo. 

RYE—Sales of No. 2 were made at $1.94, 
c.i.f. Buffalo, 


MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 








Hard spring patent, wood...... $.....@11.50 
Hard spring straight, wood..... + eee» @10.50 
Fancy clear, jute ......... ee tenes @10.05 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......... eees-@ 9.70 
Rye flour, country blended, jute 8.50@ 9.20 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.25 @10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow ........ eves @ 5.58 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, white ........ -@ 5.53 


MILLFEED—Lower for light feeds, but 
heavy feed higher. Standard bran, $32.50; 
standard fine middlings, $38.50@39; flour 
middlings, $48; red dog, $58.50; oil meal, 
$58; hominy feed, $56,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Receipts, 
177 cars. Spring wheat grades are in good 
demand, offerings being light. No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; 
No. 3, $2.14@2.18; No. 2 hard, $2.17. 

BARLEY—Firm most of the week, declin- 
ing 2@3c at the close. Receipts, 402 cars. 
Buying was good early in the week, but de- 
mand eased up later. Medium, $1.43@1.44; 
No. 3, $1.38@1.44; No. 4, $1.833@1.41; feed 
and rejected, $1.25 @1.35. 

RYE—Strong and higher early in the week, 
but later eased off. Receipts, 73 cars. Mill- 
ers and shippers bought freely, and offerings 
were readily absorbed. No. 1, $1.90@1.92%; 
No. 2, $1.89@1.92; No. 3, $1.86@1.91. 

CORN—Declined 3@7c. Receipts, 144 cars. 
Demand good from millers for white, while 
shippers and the local trade bought yellow 
and high mixed. No. 8 yellow, $1.99@2.05; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.98@2.04; No. 3 mixed, $1.96 
@2.02; No. 3 white, $2.06% @2.08. 

OATS—Advanced 14%c? Demand was good 
at all times, and offerings were readily ab- 
sorbed. Receipts, 425 cars. The local trade 
bought freely of heavy, while shippers bought 
all grades. Demand was good from millers 
for heavy for milling purposes. Standard, 
60@6ic; No. 3 white, 59% @60%c; No. 4 
white, 59@60\%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.. 22,760 36,960 31,5690 56,573 
Wheat, bus.220,000 839,326 23,529 115,599 


Corn, bus...191,620 258,620 89,300 206,030 


Oats, bus. ..833,000 1,299,480 469,906 1,021,164 
Barley, bus.611,900 784,020 79,075 116,278 
Rye, bus.... 86,505 116,820 48,600 63,940 
Feed, tons... 650 2,140 3,685 4,520 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 29 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$10.90@11.70 $11.25@12.00 
Winter straights... 10.20@10.70 10.50@11.00 


Kansas straights.. 11.00@11.25 .....@..... 


Exports for the week: wheat, 440,000 bus; 
oats, 152,000; barley, 10,733; flour, 23,127 
packages. 

WHEAT—Movement small at the sea- 
board, and stocks of flour at eastern mills 
light, but conditions are slowly improving. 
Demand is less pronounced, and the markets 
are beginning to assume a more normal posi- 
tion. The change in the base price of wheat 
announced at the close of the week will mean 
that much saving to the eastern mills, al- 
though the relative difference is not neces- 
sarily a gain, as*the higher price was ab- 
sorbed by. the freight. 

CORN—Cash prices are still almost as high 
as wheat, and there is but little corn ar- 
riving. Some from Argentina is expected 
soon, A small quantity is being exported, 
although new business is extremely light. 
Quotations: No. 2 mixed’ domestic corn 18 
quoted at $2.18%; No. 2 yellow, $2.15%; No. 
3 yellow, $2.15. Some Argentine corn on the 
spot at $2.10, and $1.80 was asked to arrive. 

OATS—Movement too large for the de- 
mand, Premiums have disappeared, and but 
for the fact that considerable export busi- 
ness developed, there would have been 4 
pressure on the cash markets. Export Dusi- 
ness reported is only a few hundred thousand 
bushels a day. Standard oats are quoted at 
65% @66c, No. 2 white at 66c, No. 3 white 
at 65@65%ec, and white clipped at 65@69c. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with» the market 
easier, Spot flour is quoted at $10.50@10.1° 
for old, and $10.25@10.50 for new. 

MILLFEED—An easier tone developed, 
and buyers are showing but limited interest. 
Larger offerings of western feed are report- 
ed, and the position as to city feed is less 
strained, as wheat is expected to be available 
in increasing quantities for grinding. Qu0- 
tations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb 
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sacks, to arrive, $35.60; standard middlings, 
100’s, $41.50; red dog, $62.50. City feed: bulk 
bran $36, 100-Ib sacks $37; heavy feed, in 
pulk $42; flour middlings, 100’s, $65; red ‘dog 
flour, $54, in bbls, 

CORN GOODS—Very firm. Demand is 
slow, but with the moderate offerings by the 
mills there is very little change in price. 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, export, 
bbl, $9.75@10; fine yellow, 100’s, $4.90; white, 
100’s, $5.30; coarse, 100’s, $5.30; hominy, bbl, 
$11.50; granulated yellow, $10.75 bbl; 
granulated, $10.75 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75. 





BOSTON, SEPT. 29 
Vl]. OUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $12.00 @12.50 
spring, Minneapolis .........++. 12.40@12.85 
Spring, COUNETY ....4...eeee eee 11.00@11.25 
Spring first clear, in cotton..... 10.00 @10.50 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks * 00@11.50 
Winter patent .....cccecrcccese 0.85 @11.25 
Winter straight .......sseeeeee 10:60@10-86 
Winter first Clear ......seeeceee 10.40@10.60 


MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds is 
quiet, with the market firmly held at a slight 
advance in prices, Offerings limited, Oat 
hulls firmly held. Gluten, hominy and stock 
feeds in fair demand at quotations. Cotton- 
seed and linseed meals steady. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $35.75; winter bran, $36.25; 
middlings, $40. 50@45; mixed feed, $41@45; 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $60.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $26; cottonseed meal, $50@55; lin- 
seed meal, $54.50; gluten feed, $53.38; hom- 
iny feed, $61. 40; stock feed, $56.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand 
for corn meal and oatmeal, with the market 
a shade lower. Rye and graham fiours firm, 
Rye meal steady. Quotations, ntill shipment, 
in wood: granulated corn meal, $10.75; bolt- 
ed, $10.70; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $4. 13@ 
4.18; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $4.18@ 
4.23; rolled oatmeal, $10; cut and ground, 
$11.50; rye flour, in sacks, $9.95@10.25; rye 
meal, in sacks, $8@8.20; graham flour, $9.25 
@11.50. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.... 465,749 30,516 ..... «eeee 
Wheat, bus... 8,207 316,709 42,169 400,107 
Corn, bus..... 1,100 20,392 ..... 40,606 
Oats, bus..... 248,762 69,436 255,669 528,971 
Rye, bus.....- 2,448 11,682 22,409 2,470 
Barley, bus... 2,488 ..2.. cesece 3,825 
Millfeed, tons. 75 t | Saar eee ae ee ee 
Corn meal, bbls 500 BEG) cose ss. wecwe 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... $00 =... 7, 
RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 
1917 1916 
Flour, DOIG sc. sic eheeweccsce 155,063 142,954 
Wheat, Dum ....scecsveeee 189,700 947,422 
Corn, DUB 22 vevesacoccsves 1,950 170,313 
Oats, DUB wccsecccavcccens 603,105 503,266 
Bye, BUS: ckialos ec ccd ccees 61,914 17,651 
Darley, WEB wives os ccs ye ves 2,599 30,182 
Millfeed, tome .......++++% 416 394 
Corn meal, Dbis ........++-- 1,145 695 
Oatmeal, CaseS ......+5+5- 840 3,470 
Oatmeal, sackS ...--.+++6 2,400 6,100 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 

Exports during the week were: wheat, 230,- 
911 bus; corn, 873,465; oats, 196,645. 

Exports of flour from Boston during the 
month of August, 1917, 1,130 bbls and 59,789 
sacks of 140 lbs. Since Jan, 1, 3,456 bbis 
and 1,128,519 sacks of 140 Ibs. 





ST, LOUIS, SEPT. 29 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.0.b, St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-Ib yy bags: 
Fancy patent $11.00 
Straight ..... 
First clear .. 
Second clear .... 








LOW-GTAGO oc ncccecevccccccssecs 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ......... $10.20@10.50 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 9.85 @10.10 
Extra fancy, in oer eavsde esses 9.45@ 9.76 
Second clear ........ ececeee 8.75@ 9.25 
Low-grade ...cssescesees severe 8.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent ..... ese eseedords eeeee + $10.75 @11.10 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.60; hard wheat bran, $1.57; 
white middlings, $2.45. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.63@1.65; middlings, $2.35. 

CORN—Fair demand, and 3@6c lower. 
Receipts, 54 cars, against 127. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, $2.02; No. 2 white, $2.10@2.12. 

_ CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.25 bbl, f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pear! meal, $9.95; 
cream meal, $9.75. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 322 cars, against 366. 

OATS—In fair demdnd and unchanged. 
Receipts, 258 cars, against 3870. Closing 
prices: No. 8 white, 594% @61ic; No. 4 white, 
59c; No. 2 mixed, 58%c. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis... 95,980 93,010 104,260 89,410 
Wheat, bus.. 456,612 988,584 354,920 770,080 
Corn, bus.... 139,190 105,600 152,400 116,680 
Oats, bug.... 523,600 357,000 870,820 284,820 
Rye, bus..... 22,380 6,600 11,990 56,070 


Barley, bus..* 70,400 70,400 3,500 1,250 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Sept. 29 ~~ 22 Sept. 30 
1917 1917 1916 





No. 2 red wheat... 12,871 18,766 437,151 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 3,690 awe 601,932 
No. 2 corn’:.... SF SLA i<veee S068 
No. 2 yellow corn.. ..... ..... 3,028 
No. 2 oats .e.cvsse 159,458 148, 716 76,880 
No. 2 white oats... 300,853 * 2,000 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... $11,289 347,602. 226,625 
panderd oats 23,972 24,222 62,966 
No. 2 rye .......5. 2,441 962 7,052 











KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 29 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$10.40@10.80 ist clear..$9.50@10.00 
Straight. 10.25@10.60 Low-gr... 7.50@ 8.00 
Federation differentials govern other pack- 


For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $10.60@10.80 bb] for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $10.20@ 
10.40 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,’’ 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand for bran is quite 
sluggish at prices barely steady to perhaps 
somewhat lower than a week ago. Offerings 
are limited, on account. of lighter operation 
of mills. Shorts are about steady. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $1.40; brown shorts, $1.80@1.85; gray, 
1 fades white, $2.40@2.50; corn chop, 

3.71. 

WHEAT—The amount of wheat available 
for distribution by the Food Administration 
was somewhat greater, but receipts ran 
largely to soft wheat. Actual sales made to- 
day: hard wheat, No. 2, 1 car at $2.16, 3 at 
$2.12, 1 at $2.08; No. 3, 1 at $2.13, 2 at $2.09, 
1 at $2.05; No. 4, 1 at $2.09, 1 at $2.05; soft 
wheat, No. 2, 3 at $2.15, 10 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.13, 2 at $2.10; No. 3, 4 at $2.09, 1 at $2.08, 
1 at $2.07; No. 4, 1 at $2.08. 

CORN—Market was weak early, but after- 
wards recovered somewhat until late in the 
week, when there was a sharp break in 
prices. Demand fairly good. Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No, 2, $1.91@1.92; No. 3, $1.90@ 
1.91; white corn, No. 2, $2.06@2.07; No. 3, 
$2.05 @2.06. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus 688,500 2,195,100 193,050 1,645,650 


Corn, bus.. 141,250 255,000 117,500 71,250 
Oats, bus.. 436,900 664,400 319,500 61,500 
Rye, bus... 9,900 17,600 2,200 1,100 
Barley, bus 11,200 33,600 8,400 21,000 
Bran, tons. 880 640 2,380 - 680 
Hay, tons.. 6,552 6,036 2,664 1,332 
Flour, bbls. 7,750 14,000 37,250 100,000 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. . .$11.35@11.60 


BPPING. PACOME 2 caccccccccceces 11.10@11.356 
BOCIRS SOPGMEMS 6 bce es oedasccese 10.70@10.95 
Spring Brel CSF 3. csiccccsecs 9.70@10.20 
Spring second clear ............ 8.70@ 9.20 
City mills’ best patent (blended) --@12.00 
City: milis® patent... nic .ccccccsec --@11.85 
City mills’ straight ............ -@11.50 
City mills’ first clear ........... -@11.00 
Winter patent, special stencils. . li. 00@11. 10 
WH NE Sa cc ecbaebec We ee - 10.85 @10.95 
hf |. Sars 10.20@10.45 
. Winter first clear ............- 9.80@10.05 
Hard winter patent ............ 11.30@11.55 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.80@11.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.55 @10.05 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 9.00@ 9.75 


MILLFEED—Lower on bran but steady on 
middlings, with demand quiet. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34.25 
@35.25; spring middlings, $39.50@40.50; soft 
winter bran, $36.50@39.50; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $40@41. 

WHEAT—Down 2c, with movement light 
and demand good. Receipts, 348,339 bus; 
exports, 299,404; stock, 671,694. Closing 
prices: No. 2 soft red winter, $2.22; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24. 

CORN—Advanced 6c, 
proving and movement small. Receipts, 68,- 
474 bus; exports, 159,702; stock, 494,491. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3, $2.10@2.12; 
contract spot, $2.08; choice near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $9.560@9.75 

OATS—Unchanged, with movement and 
demand excellent. Receipts, 619,673 bus; ex- 
ports, 130,199; stock, 726,174. Closing prices: 
standard white, 66c, sales; No, 3 white, 65 %e, 
sales, 

RYE—Up 2c, with demand and movement 
increasing. Receipts, 284,776 bus; exports, 
646,102; stock, 457,256. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.98. 


with demand im- 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 2 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 
Oct. 2 Year ago 


Stand. patent ..... *$10.40@10.80 $8.50@9.25 
Second patent ...... *10.20@10.60 8.40@9.10 
Fancy clear, jute.... .....@10.00 6.90@7.26 
First clear, jute..... 9.40@10.00 6.70@7.10 
Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 7.75 4.25@6.00 
Red dog, jute ...... 5.60@ 5.80 3.20@3.30 


*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more. 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

New-crop durum flour quotations f.o.b. 
Minneapdlis today (Oct, 2), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .......ess000% $10.60@10.80 
PACORE ons c so ciey sever cicoseses 10.10 @ 10.65 
PORE cc hdc suc nah oSedadeewecvers 7.85@ 8.60 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
i os hee 311,955 610,495 349,736 
- 405,240 288,730 488,855 345,275 
Sept. 22... 432,605 388,660 487,815 397,160 
Sept. 7 a 459,345 392,695 455,090 407,326 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Oct. 6.. 
Sept. 29.. 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Oct. 6....° «sse0- 23,185 18,970 68,205 
Sept. 29.. 6,560 8,380 60,700 68,300 
Sept. 22.. 13,510 14,180 46,050 65,246 
Sept, 15... 13,845 19,700 36,746 37,480 
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OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ——Outpet— --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 T9171 1916 
July 28. 66 57, 600 180,570 198,915 1,530 2,600 
Aug. 4. 66 57,600 130,915 194,280 255 3,930 
Aug. 11. 66 57,600 116,205 220,460 620 716 
Aug. 18. 66 567,600 107,645 220,095 530 1,180 
Aug. 25. 66 57,600 109,885 220,345 1,080 355 
Sept. 1. 66 57,600 142,176 219,205 2,550 1,260 
Sept. 8. 65 57,100 196,030 214,530 1,920 616 
Sept. 15. 66 57,450 268,435 210,095 620 1,570 
Sept. 22. 65 57,350 293,645 201,345 355 865 
Sept. 29. 61 40,650 220,050 149,985 000 1,070 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 2) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Oct. 2 Year ago 
BO Si eeVcctccses $30.00@31.00 $22.00@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 36.00@37.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 46.00@47.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 56.00@57.00 32.00@33.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Oct. 2 Year ago 
$35.50@36.50 $27:00@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. 41.50@42.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings... 51.50@52.50 33.00@35.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 61.50@62.50 37.00@38.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $73.00@75.00 


Standard bran.... 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 67.00@67.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 64.00@64.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 61.00@61.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. - @36.00 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. “9:76 @10.75 
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Corn meal, white*® ..........6.. 10.05 @11.0 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 9.50@10.25 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.25@10.00 
Rye flour, pure dark German’... 8.50@ 9:25 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ....... 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 8.80@ 8.90 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 17.00 @25.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton .... 24.00@35.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@60.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @40.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .......++55. 


Oil-meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks} .....@56.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {tIn sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
Oct. 7.—There is little change nowadays, 
and nothing to comment on in the wheat 
market, except to emphasize the fact that 
receipts are inadequate for present milling 
requirements. Of the requisition orders filed 
with the Grain Corporation daily, it is doubt- 
ful if over 65 to 70 per cent are filled. Some 
mills are getting more than are others, but 
this is due wholly to the fact that their av- 
erage output in other years was larger than 
the other mills’ and, consequently, they are 

getting more wheat in comparison. 
Prices on contract grades at Minneapolis 


are as follows: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 








Dark northern spring ...... $2.21 $2.18 $2.15 
Northern spring ........... 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red Spring ..ccccccrcscccts 2.156 2.12 2.09 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum ..........+6+ 2.21 2.18 2.15 
Durum oe 2. 2.14 2.11 
MOR GMIUME Mo cccccecs sects 2.10 2.07 2.04 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 2.15 
HarG WiImte? 2c sccscccscics 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Yellow hard winter ........ 2.13 2.10 2.07 
Red winter .......0eeeseees 2.17 2.14 2.11 


Wheat lower than No. 3 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
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Saturday were: ept. 30 

Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,052,880 2,267,500 3,346,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 26,039 14,789 17,525 
Millstuff, tons 1,381 1,146 1,910 
Comm, BEB. oes... 68,480 79,000 40,400 
Oats, bus ....... 1,511,560 1,235,520 1,426,920 
Barley, bus ..... 1,519,960 1,349,940 1,278,560 
Rye, bus ..... 445,000 341,850 344,400 
Flaxseed, bus 121,000 50,000 157,590 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Sept. 30 
Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1916 


Wheat, bus ..... 450,760 606,340 1,055,300 
Flour, bbis ...... 401,839 424,578 296,186 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,536 16,497 12,418 
Corn, bus ....... 34,000 24,000 43,680 
Oats, bus ....... 890,000 928,620 772,520 
Barley, bus ..... 768,810 886,720 812,160 
Se See 341,360 289,170 305,900 
Flaxseed, bus 2,800 2,240 3,300 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
29, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows: 








No. 1 dark northern spring ............ 380 
No. 2 dark northern spring ............ 144 
Other dark northern spring ........... 66 
No. 1 northern spring ............+6.5. 358 
No. 2 northern spring .............+s..% 222 
Other northern spring ...............5 231 
(we. 5 BA tao ee ee ee 47 
Cem UE 66 oc ek tee Cbs Cr ewdeces 124 
Red spring humpback .. 
Amber durum ........... 194 
POUEUEE Fest woe Cay ce chctstkecisewsrevete 63 
Red durum ........ Sp-b is ay We bee se r »} 
pe Peer Ta eee 203 
Dark hard winter? ....5 002s cccccscesees 10 
EE SPE wb c oda ve tb onbeth sacabetants 18 
Were, WAT WIMGOE ik Seis cece Beceds 8 
Red winter 1 
Red walla 1 
EE WUE os eadi'l nv bbs ccevectheveven sess es 
PG TOE we wibte Ha.c he 2 0452 6H eCbe op 9 0 ors see 
Ra ee ee ree Pew eee rt ore ove 
SE SHEE 6 3.0. bc ce Pain Ueie's oes t Kibo’ sees whe 
BOOM a ew Geet ce cecdnevsvove vesecoes 2,090 





Comparisons for other years: 




















Sept. 30 Oct. 2 Oct. 3 

1916 1916 1914 

IO: DAR b 60 6 eas 97 483 106 
No. 1 northern ..... 149 2,444 $24 
No. 2 northern ..... 167 1,166 699 
DATE Einvweccuss'ys 887 700 
No, 4 167 627 
Rejected 39 194 
No-grade ee 91 167 
Sample grade ...... 601 106 ane 
Totals, spring ....2,010 4,882 3,206 
Hard winter ....... 632 218 555 
Macaroni .......... 195 296 186 
BEEG.. ndds chs edcate 210 191 89 
ee 65 8 3 
TORS 6 Aes seeds 3,112 5,590 4,039 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Sept. 30 Oct. 2 
=~ 29 aes 22 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... 217 25 
No. 1 northern, oI 2 1,933 335 
No. 2 northern.. ee 1 1,116 191 
Other grades .... 217 151 2,793 175 
yo) Pero co 218 154 6,059 726 
Bes, SEBO ecutive 8,002 GBTD ccoce.« aseps 
Im 1938 oc csses 10,834 S,.74B ciecd. scone 
Tm BOER i cesvecs 3,794 BewOk. - deck hs) bnahe 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25. 198@200 58% @60% 188 @i89 116@139 
26. 197@19858 @60 189 @190. 118@140 
27. 197@198 57% @59% 190 @191 118@140 
28. 195@196 56% @58% 188 @189 116@138 
29. 192@19456% @58% 187 @188 114@136 


Oct. 
1.. 190@191 56% @58% 185% @186% 114@137 
2*, 82@ 83 44% @44% 118% @119% 65@106 
*1916. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Sept. 30 Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1916 1915 1914 
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Corn ... 3 1 2 18 

Oats ...1,007 632 5,628 987 2,751 
Barley... 305 208 270 357 895 
Rye .... 107 182 28 10 353 
Flaxseed, 19 14 7 5 37 





Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal was in good demand and 
steady the past week. Although buying was 
not as keen as in the previous two weeks, 
enough sales were put through to keep mills 
running full time. Western jobbers were the 
principal buyers, and generally asked prompt 
shipment. Local mills quote linseed oil meal 
today at $55@56 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet to fair at $1.13@ 
1.16 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—7,  -———Duluth——__, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 


Sept. 25...$3.52 3.48% 3.48% 3.47 3.46% 
Sept. 26... 3.55 3.49% 3.52 3.50 3.47% 
Sept. 27... 3.564% 3.51% 3.55 3.53 3. hel 
Sept. 28... 3.49 3.46 3.46 3.44 3.4 
Sept, 29... 3.39% 3.38% 3.39 3.39% 3. 37% 
Oct, 1..... 3.30% 3.30% 3.31 3.80% 3.31 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts——_, -——In store-——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis. 121 158 181 19 7 5 
Duluth .... 49 11 7 #+%248 747 = 147 
Totals.... 170 169 188 262 754 162 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Sept. 
29, 1917, were, in bushels (000’'s omitted): 


-~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1 1916 1917 1916 


917 
Minneapolis ... 159 312 25 il 
Duluth ........ 185 39 144 447 
Totals .ccics 344 351 169 458 





World’s Grain Shipments , 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 30 — 2 

















Wheat— Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1916 15 
America 4,828 3,627 9,696 $112 
Russia saee: weene 368 72 
) Sere re 462 420 pS | Sree ee 
Argentina .... 52 264 672 432 
Australia ..... 1,026 1,120 G76 ~ scwee 
Others ....... 14 78 246 312 

Tots., wheat 6,382 5,509 138,450 9,928 
Py re 534 877 2,944 5,692 

On passage— 

WHEOME gtkcids. -tese > ctcbs .. ceeds 19,960 
GOR: das Sctwes Fete, cvbad Sess 26,121 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Oct, 2.—For the week, demand was limited 
and market featureless. Offerings were light 
and hard to place. No. 3 yellow closed today 
at $1.91@1.92 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.90@1.91; 
other grades, $1.79@1.90. 

Oats were quiet and easier last week, but 
the last two days, demand was better and 
prices firmer. Elevators were the principal 
buyers. Closing prices today: No. 3 white, 
57% @59%c bu; No. 4 white, 56% @59\%c. 

Rye was active, but prices were a little 
easier. Local and country mills were the 
best buyers. Exporters were also in the 
market. No. 2 closed at $1.85% @1.86% bu. 

Barley was in good demand and firm early 
last week. Later market was legs active and 
prices were easier. The past two days, a 
general good demand was reported and mar- 
ket was slightly stronger. Closing range to- 
day, $1.14@1.37 bu. 












OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates’ on flour from New York, as 
quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as fol- 
lows, per 100 Ibs: 


BONE hd. 6s bas pvc co cccticneracs $1.15 
een OS ee oe ee er ceges «meek 
Glasgow ....... Vb esccccccvescs Seve + eae 
St. John’s, N. F. ..... Sects vis Dea'e'd.c oes -75 


‘The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with -respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘“‘War Clause’’ adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour for 1917 sea- 
son, in cents per 100 lbs, from Minneapolis 
and Minnesota Transfer, are: 











Albany ..... Philadelphia .... 22.8 
Baltimore .. Philadelphia* ... 22.0 
Baltimore* Philadelphiat ... 22.0 
Baltimoret oO PICtMtOM wsscesce 22.8 
Binghamton .... 21.8 Portland ........ 26.8 
Tn a 26.8 Portland* ....... 23.0 
WORSE. eis vate 23.8. Punxsutawney .. 21.8 
Boston? ........ 24.8 Quebec ......... 23.0 
Buffalo ......... 18.0 Richfield Springs 24.1 
Corning ........ 21.8 Rochester ...... - 21.8 
Elmira .......... 21.8 Rockland ....... 26.8 
PSEA 18.0 Schenectady .... 24.1 
Hornell ......... 21.8 Scranton 22.8 
BOMMSR 66.005 202s 21.8 Stanstead 26.8 
Montreal* 22.0 Syracuse . 21.8 
Mount Morris 21.8 Troy 24.1 
New York 24.8 Utica 23.1 
New York* 23.0 Wayland ....... 21.8 
New Yorkt ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
Ogdensburg ..... 26.8 Wilkes-Barre ... 22.8 

Rates on feed are 1c higher than above. 

Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


‘To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston + 23.0 5 18.0 7.6 15.5 
New York. 23.0 5 18.0 7.6 16.5 
Philadelp’a 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14.5 
Baltimore. 21.0 6 16.0 7.6 13.5 
Portiand.. 23.0 5 18.0 7.5 15.5 
Montreal.. 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14.5 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are lc higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. fMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 


A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 

enalty. Transit rates from other points 
rom which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 





c To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% $1 

Billings, Mont. ........... 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ........- 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. ........... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ............ 32 39% 
SURREMy BIOU) 65s ccc sgccces 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 - 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 





From— From— 
Brandon ........ 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ...... - 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary ociceivecss 2 Saskatoon ...... - 22 
Edmonton .. . Outlook .... aa ae 
Winnipeg .. Lenore .. - 16 
Rapid City Coutts .... + 26 
Lethbridge Red Deer ........ 25 





Coronation 
Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ......05.se0e0% 29.4 39.0 
BOUT pc nc ok o summeccevteds 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham . 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery . 29.4 39.0 
GE “a vie ey bes bee Cede wks 29.4 39.0 
EN So Wk Vice civ caoegion’ 17.5 27.6 
ES aS Pas Fo 29.4 42.0 
Po ES eee Sr eee 31.4 41.0 
OUND oe enka vest te 29.4 39.0 
p  Seeeree er Pee ee ee Ce ee 32.4 42,0 
ME bb b'blawe bein ceases 5B 32.4 42.0 
a er A ee 29.4 39.0 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
yo Pe, a 14.5 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........145 Albany ......... 16.8 


New York ..... 


‘ 
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: KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, from 
Kansas City to points named, in cents per 100 





lbs: Lake- All- 

and-rail rail 
oo aed ee ee eee -. 27.5 29.6 
SEER o> A Ca kb0e% sonatecttane: Mae $1.5 
Philadelphia .... ; -» 26.6 27.5 
Pittsburgh . ae 23.0 
Albany - 26.8 28.8 
Syracuse se covcss 24,5 26.5 
Va. com. points ........... Fa Cae 26.5 
RT ree es erees 25.6 27.5 
ETT TTPE RT LET EL esee 24.6 26.5 
Washington ............ nemse nba 26.5 
TUUEEG de d.6i0 Gb ec gcees bes be. 09 -esu0 19.9 
MGCHOSOP: ooo kcccccccvcs cone 24.6 26.6 
Cleveland ..........- ee venees aves 20.9 
LeQUlaville o6c nica ncdccscccvess 17.4 


Lake- All- 

and-rail rail 

Pere ree woccneuge - 26.5 8.5 
HOW SOND occas cevencsssane’ 26.5 28.5 
Philadelphia .........seeeees 25.5 27.6 
Virginia ports .........-ee05 ere 26.5 
St. John, N. B. ..... cece eees oases 28.5 
BBIRIMOGTS «25 cacicccdiccns eeesoe ry 26.5 
BeOTR cc veebcecscrcsevepes eves 29.6 
Portland, Maine ...........+. @ see 28.5 
Montreal .......... ° oe 66 Hes 27.5 


Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in. connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Oct. 1.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Sept. 30 Oct. 2 
Destination— Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1916 














SUNG cass oss. ie tece. -betine 54,640 45,482 
SOVOROOOR 505 ce cies. Sdacan Weeks 0,678 9,000 
eee Te °1,000 60,069 22,821 
Po ae ee ee ee ee BG 10F ace 
TREE nbn whi cece wh pew tic be et) wee on 546 
POEENEEE Bie Cee 6) stveviikg eaek 5,000 3,714 
oo aS eer 6,464 ..... 
BEOMCROREP 26.00 scccie.” veees 1,000 © .scas 
Po err 
France ‘ 
Belfast ... 
Rotterdam 
i Pere 
| a eee eee ae rr 3,309 7,356 
WOGWRT, WWORGR vawec ovis! sesee 8,000 
GEBPRTRAP 2cccsc ceees * ceses $8,696 ..... 
Cubase wccscccces 4,000  ..... 36,378 10,344 
OF © wt cans 's's SO. cases \) Maer 
San Domingo... 2,000 ..... 548 924 
Other W. I.’s... 13,000 ..... 19,713 17,236 
Cen. America... 2,000 ..... 15,062 45,000 
OOO -cices OBES secre 
1,803 
1,136 
2,333 
Totals ....... 69,000 21,000 429,759 198,257 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): , 


Sept. 29 











cr ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 546 510 748 612 34 
Boston ..... 57 eee 73 15 ewe 
Buffalo ..... 297 17 603 247 448 
Chicago .... 167 121 3,716 45 122 
Detroit ..... 181 10 111 19 ees 
Duluth ..... 1,973 see 81 564 1,621 
Galveston ... 64 8 oes ees 33 
Indianapolis. 336 63 643 1 
Kansas City. 570 53 828 48 vep 
Milwaukee... 3 3 239 24 101 
Minneapolis. . 218 3 1,007. 107 305 
New Orleans. 237 41 1,097 woe 779 
Newp. News. ens vas 405 ay es 
New York... 578 99 1,106 116 940 
Omaha ..... 94 85 515 20 31 
Peoria ....-. 9 10 773 “ve obs 
Philadelphia. 594 95 1,160 81 1 
St. Louis.... 323 see 716 24 e's 
Toledo 261 18 244 4.08 
Canals . : bie’ eee oes wae 94 
Lakes 1,281 Soe 100 202 602 
Totals..... 7,789 1,186 14,165 2,029 5,111 
Sept. 22, 1917 6,856 1,805 12,637 1,951 5,189 


5,093 38,866 1,007 2,459 
3,444 14,381 1,239 -2,946 
Oct. 3, 1914.. 51,586 6,461 27,285 1,245 3,965 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
933,000 bus; oats, 1,528,000; rye, 78,000. De- 
creases—cCorn, 669,000 bus; barley, 78,000. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1917, to Sépt. 22, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 30, 1916 57,418 
Oct. 2, 1915.. 15,900 





utput—, -—Exports—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 





Minneapolis ...11,448 13,663 812 1,069 
Duluth-Superior 661 841 10 56 
66 outside mills 6,934 7,766 80 112 

Totals...... 19,043 22,270 902 1,237 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 





1917 1916 

Minneapolis ......----eeee0% 51,516 61,484 
Duluth-Superior ........+++. 2,974 3,784 
66 outside mills ............ 31,203 34,947 
DO Jvickshicsccidnohite 85,693 100,215 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplse—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Sept. 26... 268 438 109 175 999 702 
Sept. 27... 335 582 102 171 881 485 
Sept. 28 ... 878 366 79 #4137 943 492 
Sept. 29... 378 352 180 191 1,367 840 
Oct. 1 ...5, 707 #745 101 173 1,808 1,867 
Oct. 2 ....-- 367 473 169 833 1,175 1,006 

Totals ..2,423 2,905 730 1,180 6,673 5,392 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 


The North Star Barrel Co., Minneapolis, 
is building an addition to its factory at a 
cost of approximately $4,000. 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 cars; 
heading, 1; total, 5 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
22,365 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 98,100 patent hoops, 78,800 wire 
hoops and 5,100 hickory hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

r Sales » Make 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Sept. 29.*22,940 14,900 25,780 23,115 17,655 
Sept. 22. 20,565 17,875 26,415 21,475 18,825 
Sept. 15. 12,140 21,185 24,690 40,590 15,645 
Sept. . 8,380 34,330 12,095 32,045 11,140 
Sept. 1. 12,050 20,605 11,425 41,070 13,695 
Aug. 26. 10,785 19,795 11,170 44,145 13,950 
Aug. 18. 9,145 21,850 6,675 40,335 12,575 
Aug. 11. 9,185 18,025 8,860 27,435 9,750 

*These figures include 1,150 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 








Michigan elm staves, M........ $11.00@11.50 
Gum staves, M .......... e+eeee 10,00@11.00 
Basswood heading, set ......... 10% @1l%c 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 10 @llc 

Patent hoops, 6 ft., M......... - 13.60@14.00 
Patent hoops, 56% ft., M.......-. 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M . 10.00@11.00 
Beech staves, M . + 10.00@11.00 
Hickory hoops, M ive 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... e -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. r—Barrels— No. 1917 





shops sold made shops sold 
Sept. Sse 1,525 1,270 3 90 
Sept. 3 2,930 1,840 a 2,715 
Sept. - 3 3,060 2,180 4 3,365 
Sept. 3 1,576 1,720 4 3,010 
Sept. 3 2,216 1,730 3 2,005 
Aug. 3 385 1,035 5 3,035 
Aug. eoue @ 210 766 5 3,265 
Aug. 11.... 3 1,135 355 4 4,840 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 


bault and Red Wing. 

Baltimore correspondence: The Coopers’ 
International Union, which held its eight- 
eenth biennial convention here last week, 
with 65 delegates from Canada and the 
principal cities of the United States, be- 
fore adjourning re-elected Andrew C. 


Hughes, of Boston, president and William © 


R. Deal, of Kansas City, Kansas, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The next convention will 
be held in New York City. 





Hints End of U-Boat Peril 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Grain Corporation of the Food Adminis- 
tration, according to a report of a speech 
which he made before the Traffic Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
said that he believed that the submarine 
was about to be removed as an obstacle to 
the free shipment of foodstuffs to Europe. 
A quotation from his address includes the 
following: 

“In Washington there are well-founded 
rumors that a way has been found to curb 
the submarine. I believe that they have 
found a way. I believe that we have de- 
veloped two devices which will make sub- 
marines exceedingly scarce in the future.” 

Mr. Barnes, it was stated, mentioned the 
submarine matter in discussing the avail- 
able wheat crops of India, Australia and 
Argentina which await only an increase of 
shipping to be thrown on the market. He 
is reported to have said the wheat crop of 
the allies would be about 200,000,000 bus 
short, and their other grains 300,000,000 
bus less; Australia would have a surplus 
of 150,000,000, new crop, next January, 
the same amount of surplus as last Janu- 
ary; India, with a surplus of 100,000,000 
bus, would have at least 50,000,000 more 
surplus in January; Argentina would be 
able to add 250,000,000 bus, and America, 
by saving, could spare 150,000,000. 





New England Bakers 


The annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association is to be held at 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 8-10. The pro- 
gramme will deal particularly with condi- 
tions which confront the retail, as well as 
the wholesale, baker, today. Particular 
attention will be paid during the meeting 
to the question box. 





The next executive committee meeting 
of the Potomac States Association of the 
Baking industry will be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 9. 
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(Continued from page 34.) 
capacity to about 2,000 bbls daily. The 
| now has a capacity of 1,100 bbls. 

Frank Bolton, superintendent for the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn, 
motored to Minneapolis Sept. 28, to attend 
the Roosevelt meeting. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has received 
an order from the Leonard Construction 
Co., of Chicago, for a 1,000-bu Morris 


, grain drier to be installed in the new 


2,000,000-bu elevator which. the Quaker 
Oats Co. is building at Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 40,000 bus the past two days, 
Total Oct. 2, was about 258,000 bus, 
against 6,284,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,824,000 bus of wheat, 
Receipts less shipments were 2,602,000 
bus, against 2,291,000 in 1916. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at country 
stations in the Northwest are very light. 
One Minneapolis line elevator company 
estimates its receipts for the month of 
September at about 90,000 bus less than in 
the same period a year ago. 

Farmers are busy plowing, and wheat 
marketing for the time being is a second- 
ary consideration. The trade does not 
look for any material increase in receipts 
at country stations until after the ground 
is frozen and fieldwork is no longer pos- 
sible. 

The grain trade is amused over the ef- 
forts of politicians representing the farm- 
ers of the Northwest to have federal 
grading suspended. Federal grading is 
something the farmers worked for, for 
many years. This system has been in 
operation only two months, but farmers 
now want it abolished on the ground that 
they are not getting as much for the wheat 
as they formerly did under state inspec- 
tion. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

A brisk demand is reported for rye 
flour. 

Screenings are strong and unchanged 
in price. 

Mill oats are in good demand at 46@52c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Where bran is $8, red dog is $24@25 
ton higher than a year ago. 

Weaker corn has caused a decline of 
25c bbl in corn meal prices. 

Rye middlings are firm at $36 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions have dropped $2 ton for the week. 

An active demand is reported from the 
Pacific Coast for oats. One Minneapolis 
firm alone last week sold upwards of 1,000 
tons to go to San Francisco. Other firms 
are reported to have made sales equally 
as big. 





Ogilvies Declare a Bonus 


Mon treat, Que., Sept. 29.—The direc- 
tors of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, on Sept. 19 declared a bonus of 
15 per cent on the common stock, along 
with the regular dividend of 21% per cent 
for the final quarter of the year ending 
Aug. 31, last. A year ago, with the cor- 
responding quarterly eckuinitads a bonus 
of 4 per cent was declared. That supple- 
mented the regular dividend of 8 per cent, 
giving shareholders 12 per cent for the 
year. Out of the last year’s profits, with 
the present dividend 10 per cent, share- 
holders will receive 25 per cent in all. 

The financial statement for the past 
year will not be issued until the annual 
meeting next month, but the bonus dis- 
tribution plainly forecasts an extremely 
favorable showing. The company’s mills 
were working to capacity throughout the 
12 months, and there was a continuous rise 
in wheat and flour values. 

In addition to the flour business proper; 
the Ogilvies have built up a system of 
corn products mills, of oatmeal mills and 
of storage elevators, all of which are 
bringing in substantial returns. The stor- 
age capacity of the company’s system of 
168 elevators, according to the last figures 
available, was 10,335,000 bus. The accu- 
mulated surplus which has been reinvested 
in various enterprises of the company, it 
is stated, would of itself yield about the 
amount that the company distributed in its 
regular dividend. Tuomas S. Bark. 
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NEW MILLING CIRCULARS 


(Continued from page 33.) 
in all cases, the milling division number 
from which the shipment originated. 

(d) In the accumulation of supplies 
from all sources, the mill shall be gov- 
erned as to proper amounts by the decision 
of the milling chairman of the division in 
which the mill is located, except that in no 
case shall the accumulations in excess 
of that permitted by the license regulation 
(or modification thereof, as obtained from 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion). 

(e) Full standing shipping instructions 
for all shipments should be furnished by 
the mill.at the outset, but where special 
instructions are necessary, these should be 
carefully detailed and accompany current 
requisitions. 

(f) In making purchases of wheat from 
any source, mills shall be governed as to 
grades and prices by the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation. 


(zg) Mills purchasing locally from 
farmers shall, at the request of the milling 
chairman of the milling division in which 


the mill is located, limit such purchases to 
the amount indicated by the chairman. 

(h) Requisitions for supplies, origi- 
nating in the milling division in which the 
mill is located, shall be addressed to the 
milling chairman of that division, and upon 
approval they will be presented to the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
zone manager for execution. These orders 
shall be handled through such medium as 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion shall determine, but mills will not 
deal direct with dealers in their milling 
division without special permission §se- 
cured from the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation through applications 
filed with the milling chairman as above. 

(i) Mills purchasing in whole or in part 
at terminals located within their milling 
division shall file their requirements with 
the milling chairman in the milling divi- 
sion in which their mill is located. 

(j) Mills desiring wheat originating 
outside of the milling division in which 
their mill is located shall file such requisi- 
tions with the milling chairman of the di- 
vision in which their mill is located. Such 
requisitions, when passed upon by their 
own milling chairman, shall be forwarded 
to the proper agency for execution. 

(k) Applications for accumulation of 
supplies in excess of a 30-day period indi- 
cated in the license regulation should be 
addressed to the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation zone manager in which 
the mill is located. 


FLOUR COST AND PROFIT 


Form No. M.D. 1016 (Circular No. 4) 
explains the monthly cost reports. The 
outline given is approximately identical 
(except for a few minor changes in word- 
ing) with the outline drawn up for the 
millers of the Northwest by Charles C,. 
Bovey, and published on page 711 of The 
Northwestern Miller of Sept. 5. 

This outline is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

Read Food Administration’s regulations 
on which your milling agreement is based. 

Note particularly that a miller’s busi- 
hess may be divided into two departments, 
i@., merchant milling, which may be de- 
fined as the straight milling of flour and 
selling to jobbers, wholesalers and large 
bakers; and jobbing department, defined 
as the selling of flour inchiding sales to 
consumer, retailer or small baker. 

The Food Administration will permit 
the miller to divide his business into a 
merchant milling department and jobbing 
department or to render a consolidated 
statement including his operations in both 
divisions. In case the business. is divided, 
the returns for merchant milling only shall 
be made on the forms. Later the Food 
\dministration will in all probability call 
for a separate statement of your jobbing 
department, In the event the business is 
consolidated the entire operations of the 
miller shall be reported on these forms. 
It should be noted that consolidation does 
not mean that a double profit will be al- 
lowed; i.e., a profit of 25¢ per bbl on flour 
and 50c per ton on feed in the milling divi- 
sion and an additional profit for the flour 
sold through the jobbing department, nor 
loes consolidation mean that an item of 
expense can be used twice; i.e., used once 
in the milling department and used again 
in the jobbing department. 

On the other hand, in the event of con- 





solidation the total net profit shall not ex- 
ceed the prescribed 25c per. bbl on flour 
and 50c per ton on feed. 

As indicated by the regulations, ‘the 
Food Administration will \allow reports 
for more than one month to be used in de- 
termining the average maximum allowable 
profit of 25c per bbl on flour and 50c per 


ton on feed, but the miller must use his, 


best endeavor to make the monthly returns 
as uniform as possible, thus avoiding any 
controversy over the — of average 
profits, on the one hand, as opposed to per 
barrel profits for a single month, on the 
other hand. 

Any questions which you may have con- 
cerning the making out of this cost report, 
please correspond with the Auditing De- 
partment, United States Food Adminis- 
tration, Milling Division, 74 Broadway, 
New York. 

With reference to the term “proven ex- 
pense” it must be realized that no abnor- 
mal or unnatural charges will be allowed 
and that the miller’s past history on ex- 
pense will be taken into consideration to- 
gether with proper practices by other mill- 
ers. Any additional expense occasioned 
through unusual conditions will receive 
due consideration. Interest on investment 
will not be considered a proper charge. 
On the other hand, interest on loans or 
advances may be included in the expense 
division. . 

BASIC PRICES 


The same circular gives the following 
tables of basic wheat prices, premiums 
and discounts: 





No. 1 grade— Premium Discoun 
EOE, MBER ces cdesvacviiec 4c +. 
po a | a re ee Basic 
BORO WAFS nasi civesesoss oe 4c 
ROG WIRE bis ect ivccecce se Basic 
Soft red winter os 2c 
Dark northern 4c os 
WHOPEMOPR 6 s.kcbctovccss ee | Basic 
FROG WCEMEE ce ccossceecseree én 2c 
EXUMIPORCK. 0c ccc seccivscece - 10c 
Amber durum .........+.5- 4c ve 
po Are are ky oe ee Basic 
RROG GUPUMM 2. ves cercccccie’s aie 7c 
ee, eer rey os Tec 
Hard white .......-eeseeee de Basic 
WORE WRIRG sive cect esccctias o* 2c 
White club oc. ccsccescccese ee 4c 


No. 2 wheat 8c less. 

No. 3 wheat 6c less. 

No. 4 wheat 10c less, 

No. 5 wheat — 

Sample — 

Mixed wheat 4c less. 

Discount under the predominating grade. 


No. 1 grade—relative basic price: 





New York ...... $2.30 Omaha ........ 2.15 
Philadelphia ... 2.29 St. Louis ....... 2.18 
Baltimore ...... 2.29 Chicago ... . 

New Orleans ... 2.20 Buffalo " 
Galveston ...... 2.20 Portland ....... 2.05 
Duluth ....csccee 2.17 San Francisco... 2.10 
Minneapolis .... 2.17 Los Angeles .... 2.10 
Kansas City .... 2.15 


DIVISION MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 


Form No. M.D. 1031, superseding all 
previous instructions as to the location of 
the eight milling divisions, shows the map 
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reproduced herewith, and gives the follow- 
ing information: 

For. convenience and expedition of re- 
ports, the United States has been divided 
up into eight divisions or territories under 
the control of the Food Administration 
Milling Division. 

The division chairman in each division 
will be the headquarters and source of 
information for all of the millers in his 
particular division. ‘ 

There should be special care taken in 
the mailing of all reports, etc., to note 
where they are to be mailed, whether to 
the general offices in New York or to the 
divisional offices, as shown below. 

To find the name and address of your 
divisional chairman, consult the following 
table: 


DIVISION NO. 1—EASTERN DIVISION 


Fred J. Lingham, Ashley Building, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

All of the New England states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 


DIVISION NO. 2—SOUTHEASTERN DIVI- 
SION 


BE. M. Kelly, 1210 Independent Life Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

North and South Carolina, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 


DIVISION NO, 3—CENTRAL DIVISION 


Mark Mennel, Room 2004, Second National 
Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Michigan 
(excepting the “Northern Peninsula’’). 


DIVISION NO. 4—CHICAGO—WISCONSIN 
DIVISION 


Bernard A. Eckhart, 518 Continental and. 


Commercial National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

All of Wisconsin (except Douglas County), 
Illinois, north of and including the following 
counties: Adams, Brown, Cass, Menard, Lo- 
gan, Macon, Piatt, Champaign, Vermilion, 
and the “Upper Peninsula” of Michigan.° 


DIVISION NO. 5—NORTHWESTERN DIVI- 
SION 


Albert C. Loring, 506 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Montana, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, Minnesota, Iowa, 
County, Wisconsin. 


DIVISION NO. 6—MISSOURI DIVISION 
Plant, 224 Pierce Building, St. 


South Dakota, 
and Douglas 


Samuel 
Louis, Mo, 

Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri 
(except Buchanan and Jackson counties), 
Illinois south of but not including the fol- 
lowing counties: (Adams, Brown, Cass, Me- 
nard, Logan, Macon, Piatt, Champaign, Ver- 
milion.) 


DIVISION NO. 7—SOUTHWESTERN DIVI- 
SION 


Andrew J. Hunt, 100 New England Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Texas, New Mexico, Utah, and Buchanan and 
Jackson counties, Missouri. 


DIVISION NO, 8—PACIFIC COAST DIVI- 
SION 


Theodore B. Wilcox, Wilcox Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, 


Nevada, and Arizona. 
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Licenses for Warehousemen 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Sept. 29.—The 
Bureau of Markets, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has sent letters te ware- 
housemen in all parts of the United States 
explaining the purposes of the’ warehouse 
act of Aug. 11, 1916, and asking if the 
warehouses would care to become licensed 
under the act. 

The object of the act, as explained by 
the department, is to establish a form of 
warehouse receipt that will be readily ne- 
gotiable as delivery orders or collateral 
for loans, and therefore of definite help 
in financing. By licensing and bonding 
warehousémen storing cotton, grain, flax- 
seed, tobacco and wool the act aims to 
insure the integrity of their receipts and 
to make these receipts reliable evidence 
of the condition, quality, quantity and 
ownership of the products. 

Thus, if a farmer takes his product to 
a licensed warehouse, the receipt for his 
crop there stored becomes at once nego- 
tiable paper, without his having to wait 
for returns until the crop is actually sold, 
or without forcing him to sell at once to 
obtain funds for needed farm improve- 
ments. . 

It has been pointed out that the act is 
permissive in nature, and warehousemen 
will be licensed only on application In 
order to become licensed, the warehouse 
must be a suitable place for the storage 
of the product named in the application, 
the warehouseman must agree to abide by 
the terms of the act and the rules and 
regulations promulgated thereunder, and 
he must give bond to the United States 
to secure his obligation as a warehouse- 
man. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





Neutrals State Wheat Needs 


Statements made from time to time by 
representatives of neutral countries of 
northern Europe as to the amounts of 
wheat they want are as follows: Holland, 
about 60,000,000 bus, to be imported be- 
fore next March; Sweden, 12,000,000 bus, 
which Dr. Nordvall, according to a report 
of his talk before the national conference 
on the world’s food supply at Philadel- 
phia held by the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science, says Sweden 
must have or starve; Norway, 16,000,000 
bus, according to Dr. Nansen, head of the 
Norwegian commission now in this coun- 
try. 

In regard to Switzerland it was stated 
at the Philadelphia conference by Profes- 
sor W. E. Rappard, of the University of 
Geneva, member of the Swiss commission, 
that since 1914 his country had been en- 
tirely dependent on the allies in general 
and the United States in particular for its 
grain. In recent years Switzerland’s av- 
erage imports of wheat have been from 
17,000,000 to 18,000,000 bus. 
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Flour demand generally could not be 
improved upon and, in most cases, is un- 
supplied. majority of mills have 
suticient bookings made to run their mills 
to full capacity for the next 30 days. The 
larger city mills claim that, from inquiries 
received, they could have sold their output 
for the next 60 days os Locally 
there was a demand for grades of 
flour. Hard wheat patents commanded a 
good premium, but were difficult to ob- 
tain. All territories participated in the 
buying, especially eastern markets. 

Numerous inquiries were received from 
the West Indies and Latin America. The 
Wheat Export Co. purchased freely in 
this market, and country mills got a fair 
volume of this business. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $11@11.50; straight, 
$10.65@11; first clear, $9@9.50; second 
clear, $8.40@8.60; low-grade, $7.75@8.25, 
—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $10.20 
@10.50; second patent, $9.85@10.10; 
extra. fancy, $9.45@9.75; second clear, 
$8.75@9.25; low-grade, $8@8.50,—jute or 
cotton. Spring wheat patent, $10.75@ 
11.25,—jute. 

Millfeed was quiet. Bran was offered 
freer, but mills did not press sales. Prices 
were easier and demand quiet. Middlings 
remained steady. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The milling situation at present is most 
trying for mills grinding hard wheat, as 
they are unable to secure supplies, and 
cannot supply their regular trade with 
this class of flour. e committee on 
supplies at Washington wired for quota- 
tions on a mixture of hard and soft wheat 
flour, which mills were unable to give. It 
then asked for bids on strictly soft wheat 
flour, which resulted in a fair volume of 


es. 

Some mills advised their hard wheat 
flour buyers that for the ye they are 
unable to offer same, and suggested that 
they book soft wheat flour instead, which 
in instances was done. City millers, gener- 
ally,.are of the opinion that conditions will 
improve after plowing and seeding is com- 
pleted, and that they will then get their 
proportion of hard wheat. 

A bulletin was sent Sept. 26 to all mills 
in the Missouri division by Samuel Plant, 
district agent of the Food Administration, 
in reference to requisition of wheat from 
outside divisions, which advised them that 
new forms will be printed and sent them, 
and that, until such forms are obtainable, 
mills are advised to write Mr. Plant’s 
office, tabulating wheat receipts from this 
and outside divisions for the last three 
years, and accompany same with advice as 
to what they require daily from each out- 
side division. . Mills’ were asked to kz 
this information to the divisional office 
promptly. 

Country mills grinding strictly soft 
wheat are fairly well satisfied with farm- 
ers’ deliveries. In most cases, receipts at 
mill doors are fair, the majority of farm- 
ers selling a little at a time, and they ex- 
pect when farniers have completed their 
fall work, receipts will improve, as they 
seem to be satisfied with the price fixed 
by the government. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending Sept. 29 was 41,450, 
representing 82 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 23,950, or 47 per cent, last 
week, 36,450, or 72 per cent, a year ago, 
and 38,500, or 77 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
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77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 49,400, representing 
64 per cent, —— with 53,900, or 59 
per cent, last week, 59,000, or 79 per cent, 
a year ago, and 55,300, or 73 per cent, in 
1915. 


NOTES 

ry rend Van Evera, of Kansas City, 
and rge B. Flack, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, called at this office 
this week. 

The committee appointed by the board 
of directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange to fix a price for September 
options recommended that all open. con- 
tracts for September corn be settled at 
$1.67 bu on Sept. 29. 

The Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. 
has installed in its new warehouse a flour 
blender of the latest type, thereby increas- 
ing its capacity to 1,000 bbls daily. These 
improvements, together with the excellent 
track facilities, enable it to handle flour in 
large quantities promptly, 

J. W. Craver, treasurer and sales-man- 
ager of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., was in the city this week at- 
tending a meeting of the Southwestern 
Corn Millers’ Bureau, of which he is vice- 
president. Illinois, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska, were all repre- 
sented. 





LOUISIANA 


New Onteans, La., Sept. 29.—Flour 
prices were about the same this week, 
except Minnesotas, which were offered at 
less money in car lots from mill. There 
also was a demand for old-wheat flour, as 
some bakers anticipated trouble with the 
new, with the approach of cold weather. 
Some inquiry was received from the trade 
for cottonseed meal flour but this mostly 
with a view of getting information, one or 
two having experimented with it. 

Kansas mil]s quoted patents at $10.85@ 
11.05, and 95 per cent patents at $10.65@ 
10.85; Oklahoma maintained about the 
same prices; Minnesota patents were of- 
fered at $11@11.50, while soft winter 
wheat patents remained at $10.75@11,— 
all basis 98-lb cottons and for shipment 
within 30 days. 

Board of Trade quotations: Hard 
spring Minnesota and Dakota patent, $11 
@11.25; Kansas patent, $11@11.25; soft 
winter wheat patent, $10.75@11,—98-lb 
cottons. Bran, on track, $1.78@1.82 per 
100 lbs, tagged. Corn, bulk on track, 
nominal. Corn products: corn meal, $10.50 
@10.60 bbl; cream meal, $10.50@10.60; 
grits, coarse or fine, $10.60@10.70; hominy, 
$11@11.25. Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 
white, 6814c bu; No. 3 white, 6714,@68c; 
No. 2 mixed, 661,c. 

GRAIN INSPECTIONS AND STOCKS 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 445 cars; 
oats, 61; barley, 45. Stock in elevators: 
wheat, 269,000 bus; corn, 21,000; oats, 
691,000; barley, 1,097,000. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: barley, 27,000 bus. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duutvutrs, Minn., Oct. 1—Flour was 
fully as active as during the previous 
week. Supplies must be very low judging 
by the way buyers are bombarding the 
mills with orders. Demand is for both 
patent and clear, and the mills booked all 
they were able to take under the govern- 
ment time limitation. Wheat is coming in 
slowly, but mills are getting their share 
and are able to keep going full time. They 
are making good progress in filling orders. 
The trade seems to have accustomed itself 
to the new order of buying, and is taking 
hold with vim. 

The active demand for durum flour con- 
tinues, and comes from a wide territory. 
Sales are limited by the government regu- 
lations, but the mill has contracted for its 
output as far as the limit permits. Wheat 
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is arriving rapidly enough to keep it in 
full operation. 

Rye flour continues lifeless. Buyers 
show no disposition to come in, but are 
working on old supplies. Local trade was 
all that passed, ot comprised only small 
lots. Prices were unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
35,740 bbls flour, or 99 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 32,700, or 90 per cent, the 
previous week, and 25,900, or 72 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed is steady, with enough demand 
to absorb all offerings. 

NOTES 

Shipments of wheat and coarse grain 
Saturday and Sunday aggregated close 
to 1,000,000 bus. 

A. W. Frick, who retired from the Du- 
luth ‘office of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. about two years ago, has gone to New 
York to take up work under the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. 

No betterment in receipts of grain is 
noted. Demand for wheat is steady, but 
the market for coarse grains is slower. 
Barley is in lighter call, and the price is 
easing off. Rye holds firm at previous 
prices. 

A number of lake carriers are being 
taken from the lakes to the ocean and this 
has given rise to some fear that the lake 
traffic may suffer severely. The number 
of boats that can be taken, however, is so 
small that there is no cause for alarm. 

The rate of commission for handling 
wheat and rye has been advanced from Ic 
bu to 1%c. This makes the rate corre- 
spond with that at Minneapolis. A num- 
ber of Minneapolis members of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade came up to vote on 
the change in the rule. 

' The Lake Carriers’ Association has ac- 
cepted the Canadian proffer of 4c bu for 
carrying wheat from the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes to Georgian Bay ports. This 
compares with 414c established by the 
Grain Corporation as the rate from the 
American Head of the Lakes to Buffalo. 

Vesselmen assert that they are in posi- 
tion to handle and assure good dispatch to 
boats in the grain business. A larger 
movement of wheat is expected as soon as 
the needs of northwestern mills have been 
satisfied. After that the government will 
divert arrivals to Duluth to take care of 
the eastern demand. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat by rail are 
increasing, and represent purchases made 
previously. The lot of 500,000 bus pur- 
chased by the Food Administration repre- 
sentative at Minneapolis will probably 
come to Duluth by boat from Fort Wil- 
liam, and be forwarded from here by rail. 
A steady movement from Canada is ex- 
pected for some time. 

President M. L. Jenks and Secretary 
Charles F. Macdonald, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, have returned from the 
war convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Atlantic 
City, and the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at 
Buffalo. E. M. White, of the White Grain 
Co., who attended the latter meeting, also 
has returned. G. Carson. 





Three New Commissioners 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 29.—Presi- 
dent Wilson nominated today three new 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fill places created by the 
amendment adding commissioners. The 
appointees are Robert W. Wooley, of 
Virginia, for the term ending Dec. 31, 
1920; Clyde B. Aitchison, of Oregon, for 
the term ending Dec. 31, 1921; George 
W. Anderson, of Boston, for the term 
ending in December, 1922. 

Mr. Wooley has been a newspaper man. 
He was at the head of the publicity bu- 
reau of the last campaign. He was ac- 
tive in the first campaign in the same kind 
of work and for a time after the election 
was auditor for the Department of the 
Interior. Later he was appointed director 
of the mint. He resigned that position 
to participate in the campaign last fall. 
During the first Liberty Loan campaign 
he had charge of publicity, acting as a 
volunteer worker. Mr. Wooley is a native 
of Kentucky, and is 46 years of age. 

Mr. Aitchison is a Republican, and has 
been state railroad commissioner of Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. Anderson is a Democrat, and leaves 
a position as United States attorney to 
become a commissioner. 

Ricxarp B. Warrovs. 
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NASHVILLE 

NasHvittE, Tenn., Sept. 29.—There 
has been only a slight falling off in de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast this 
week. Shipping instructions have been 
brisk, buyers seeming anxious to clear up 
outstanding contracts and get possession 
of the flour. New business was not as 
large as the output, but immediate ship- 
ments gave mills all the business they 
could handle. Farmers are slow in offer- 
ing wheat, but mills have run practically 
at capacity. 

The market has been firm, with little 
change in values. Quotations have been 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b, 
Ohio River, $11@11.25; standard or regu- 
lar patents, $10.30@10.60, mainly $10.40@ 
10.50; long patents; 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Fair demand is reported for Minnesota 
and Kansas flours, though supplies are 
limited. Rehandlers will come under the 
government regulations, and are inclined 
to obey the law to the letter. Quotations: 
spring wheat patents, jute, 140 lbs, deliv- 
ered Nashville, $11@11.80; hard winter 
patents, $10.60@11.20. 

The millfeed situation has undergone 
but little change. Demand for wheat bran 
has not been so brisk, but middlings are 
moving freely, and prices are a shade firm- 
er. Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $832@33; standard 
middlings, $47@48. 

OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 162,150 bbls, showed an output 
this week of 156,902, or 96.6 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 163,109 
bbls and 99.7 per cent last week, 64.8 per 
cent the same week in 1916, 69,1 in 1915, 
64.8 in 1914, 64.2 in 1913 and 59.6 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Sept. 29 Sept. 22 
ee, ROD inka in 60 tate ob 9,9 8,900 
ROR, WES cecccetaucye 398,000 479,000 
SO, PUB 6 6 civde ced cavs 19,500 56,000 
Gate, DUB ce sacccvcsevess 978,000 740,000 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS PATRIOTIC 

Offices of the Food Administration for 
the southeastern division at 1207-11 Inde- 
pendent Life Building, in charge of E. M. 
Kelly, chairman, and J. B. McLemore, sec- 
retary, are getting into working order. 
Millers of the Southeast are showing a 
patriotic spirit, and a disposition to co- 
operate with the government representa- 
tives. There is some delay in working out 
all details, as those in charge have experi- 
enced difficulty in organizing an efficient 
force to carry on the work. There has 
also been some delay in receiving blanks 
for reports to be furnished the mills. 

However, there is a disposition to ad- 
just business to the new order, and it is 
believed that a full understanding will be 
had of the requirements, and the office 
will be working smoothly in a short time. 
With few exceptions the mills have been 
able to obtain sufficient supplies of wheat. 
At first there was some anxiety, but the 
trade is beginning to realize that the wheat 
will be pro rated equitably, and not so 
much concern is noted on this point. The 
local office is swamped with work in get- 
ting the machinery of the new system 
started. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 257 cars. 

W. J. Rice will build a flour mill with 
30 bbls capacity at Americus, Ga. 

J. W. Vaughan is reported planning to 
install a flour mill at Heber Springs, Ark. 

The Buffalo Milling Co., with $6,000 
capital, has been incorporated at Bethune, 
S. C., by D. L. Catoe and others. 

The Evergreen (Ala.) Milling Co., with 
$10,000 capital, has been organized by 
William M. Newton and associates to 
manufacture feed. 

J. T. Taylor, county agent for Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, says farmers in his 
county have agreed to increase acreage 10 
wheat by 40 per cent. 

Kentucky farmers have been inquiring 
at the office of the commissioner of agri- 
culture if the government price affects 
seed wheat. The following advice has 
been received from the St. Louis office: “It 
is not the intention of the Food Adminis- 
tration to interfere with or control private 
arrangements between the farmer and 
those from whom he secures his supply of 
seed wheat, except in cases where such 
arrangement shows extortion.” 

Joun Lerree. 
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We now know that ninepenny bread will 
come into effect on Sept. 17, which is some 
relief to a tense situation. The price of 
government regulation flour will be re- 
duced to 44s 3d ex-mill, less 6d discount 
for cash in a week, but the reduction to 
be made in Canadian exports at 75s 6d 
ex-store, and Minneapolis clears at 74s 6d 
ex-store, is not. yet settled. 

The official order reads as if all holders 
of American and Canadian flours will be 
held free from loss, while’ purchasers of 
Japanese or Australian flour will be left 
out in the cold.- This may be an oversight, 
or it may be the result of slipshod word- 
ing. It is possible that rebates can only 
be claimed by holders of government 
American or Canadian flour, and not by 
any one in possession of free flour of any 
kind. There is very little free flour on the 
spot now, but there is some Australian, 
Canadian, American and Japanese to 
come forward. 

No over-sea flour has been allocated 
this week, but there is expectation of a 
few Canadian exports tomorrow. The 
market has not had any Minnesota clears 
for some time, though the commission is 
believed to hold a fair amount and the 
government is understood to have bought 
quite freely of American flour in New 
York recently. 

Today American fancy clears are worth 
78s ex-store, when available, as against 
74s 6d, the official price for Minneapolis 
first clears. ‘There have been a few sales 
of Minneapolis second clears between 62 
and 68s, ex-store. 

Red dog is in some demand, but the 
market is irregular, as some resellers have 
been parting with parcels on spot at 52s, 
whereas 54s is the landed parity of today’s 
cif. price, 

London-made and country flour is still 
held at 61@62s ex-mill, but will soon be 
reduced to the uniform level of 44s 3d. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still dull, and there is a 
weaker tendency, due perhaps to a few 
offers of new crop. Midlothian is obtain- 
able at £38@89 per ton, while Aberdeen 
is not worth more than £37. American 
coarse and medium oatmeal on spot has 
dropped to £37 per ton, a loss of £1 on 
the week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is at famine prices, owing to 
the small mill output, and the maximum 
prices of £15 per ton for coarse middlings 
and £13 for bran are easily made. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Owing to the preparations for the end 
of the month, demand for money was fair- 
ly active for a few days this week and 
short loans could not be obtained under 4 
per cent. Na pressure was experienced, 
however, as supplies were ample through 
the government setting free a fair amount. 
Since the turn of the month, demand has 
fallen off considerably, and the rate for 
short loans has declined to 31@4 per cent. 
There is no change in the rate for weekly 
loans, which has remained steady at 4@ 
4%, per cent. 

Scarcely any business has been done in 
mercantile biils, — to their scarcity, 
it 


but there has been a little more doing in 


bank bills, though the chief business pass- 
ing is in treasury bills. Three and four 


months’ bank bills are offered at 434 per 
cent, six months’ at 4 13-16 and trade bills 
at 5@5%. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 


THE NINEPENNY LOAF 


Full details concerning the ninepenny 
loaf of bread have just been made public. 
The four chief steps being taken are as 
follows: maximum retail prices fixed for 
bread and flour, wholesale prices fixed for 
flour, flour factors as well as flour mills to 
be controlled, compensation to be granted 
to holders of existing stocks. The maxi- 
mum retail prices for bread are to be 9d 
for the 4-lb loaf, 414d for the 2-lb loaf, 
and 21d for the 1-lb loaf. 

Flour may be retailed at 50s per sack 
of 280 lbs, or 25s per half-sack, and an 
extra charge may be made for the sack. 
For quantities of 7 lbs, or more, but less 
than half a sack, the maximum price is to 
be 2s 8d per stone of 14 lbs, for a quartern 
(3% Ibs) the permitted charge is 814d, 
for a half-quartern 414d, and for a single 
pound 2¥%4d. For self-raising flour 314d 
per lb may be charged. 

These prices refer to sales for cash over 
the counter. A _ reasonable additional 
charge may be made by the retailer if he 
gives credit to his customer or delivers the 
bread or flour at the customer’s house. 
For special and proprietary brands higher 
prices may be permitted by license of the 
food controller. 

It will be laid down that no retailer may 
charge special prices for proprietary 
breads unless he has bread on offer at the 
same time at or below the maximum price. 

Similarly he may not sell 1-lb loaves (or 
rolls) at a higher price than 214d per lb, 
unless he has also on offer bread at or 
below 214d per lb, nor may he sell flour at 
2¥%d per lb unless he is also selling quar- 
terns and half-quarterns of flour at or 
below the maximum prices. 

Food control committees will be author- 
ized to grant temporary and provisional 
licenses for the charging of retail prices 
in excess of those specified, either by 
particular retailers or in their district 
generally, where they are satisfied that 
ordinary bread and flour cannot be _re- 
tailed at those prices. 

Every case in which a provisional license 
is granted will be reported to the ministry 
of food for examination by cost account- 
ants of the ministry, and the license will 
be allowed to continue only if the food 
controller is satisfied that the claim for a 
higher price is justified. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLOUR 


On and after Sept. 17; wheat meal and 
flour manufactured in the United King- 
dom will be sold wholesale at 44s $d per 
280 lbs. Imported flour will be sold at 
higher prices, according to quality. The 
price of 44s 3d has been fixed, with a view 
to allowing the retailer a reasonable profit. 
If it is found in practice that the profit is 
unreasonably high or unreasonably low, 
the price will be changed. Certain users 
of flour, such as wholesale biscuit manu- 
facturers, ship’s stores, etc., will have to 
secure licenses for the flour they require, 
and a charge will be made for the license 
equal to the difference between the pres- 
ent and the new flour prices. 


FLOUR FACTORS UNDER CONTROL 


The flour mills of the country are al- 
ready under the control of the ministry 
of food, flour importers are largely con- 
trolled by the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, and now flour factors ‘are to 
come under control, On and after Oct. 1 
it will be illegal for any person to trade 
in home-milled flour as a factor unless 
he has been licensed by the food con- 
troller. The license will specify the maxi- 
mum quantity of flour which he may pur- 
chase, and rules will be laid down govern- 








ing the conditions on which a factor may 
purchase flour and resell to retailers. 


COMPENSATION ALLOWED 

The arrangements made for compen- 
sating holders of existing stocks are as 
follows: A baker or other retailer will be 
allowed a credit in the books of the miller 
or factor supplying him with flour up to 
the close of business on Sept. 15, the credit 
allowed being calculated on the difference 
between the old and the new prices of 
flour. Cash compensation will not be al- 
lowed save in exceptional cases and on 
special application. ° 

Special conditions attach to privately 
imported flour sold between Sept. 4 and 
Sept. 15, both dates inclusive. Compensa- 
tion will not be given on such flour unless 
it is Canadian or American flour -and has 
been delivered to bakers. The compensa- 
tion will be (1) the difference between 
the invoice price and the new price for 
that quality of flour, or (2) 18s per sack 
of 280 Ibs, whichever is less. 

The retailer, in order to claim compen- 
sation, must arrange to have his stocks 
verified on Saturday, Sept..15, by a char- 
tered accountant, special constable, or re- 
sponsible householder to whom he is per- 
sonally known. Visits of inspection will be 
made by officers of the local food office. 

Arrangements also will be made for 
compensating factors and importers for 
the stocks they hold. Any person who has 
allowed a credit to a retailer may in turn 
epply to be allowed a corresponding credit 
by the person who supplied him with the 
flour. 

NEW BOOK OF TRADE INTEREST 


John Kirkland, a noted British writer 
on bread-making and chemistry of wheat 
and flour, has just produced a work of 


much interest, entitled: “Three Centuries - 


of Prices of Wheat, Flour and Bread.” 
Within a handy octavo of 65 pages, print- 
ed in bold type, he gives a clear and con- 
nected view of the variations in the prices 
of bread and its raw material—wheat and 
flour—in the last three centuries of Brit- 
ish history. The book shows evidence of 
much research and years of experience. 

In one sense, no doubt, it is next to im- 
possible to compare the price of bread, or 
of any other article of food, at different 
periods, because of the difference in the 
value of money in one age compared with 
another. In the Napoleonic era, bread 
at Is 4d (32c) per 4 lbs was at a fearful 
price relatively to the scarcity of employ- 
ment and to the low wages current, while 
in 1913, with wages and plenty of 
work, bread at 512d (llc) per 4 lbs was 
very cheap. Even today, bread at Is 
(24c), soon to be reduced to 9d (18c), is 
not very dear compared with other food, 
especially with the high wages working 
people now command. 

It is Mr. Kirkland’s merit that he has 
taken infinite pains to adjust, as far as 
possible, and to accurately co-ordinate, 
the widely differing prices that obtained 
during the long period he surveys. By a 
refinement of accuracy the difference be- 
tween today’s conventional quartern of 4 
Ibs and the assized quartern of 4 lbs, 5 
ounces, 8 drams, is neatly adjusted. 

He lucidly explains both the theory and 
actual practice of the Assize of Bread 
from 1600 to its final disappearance in 
London in 1822, and in the rest of the 
Kingdom in 1836, and clearly shows why 
and how the legal fixing of the price of 
bread, intended doubtless for the benefit 
of bread consumers, proved in the main a 
dismal failure. 

Different causes, making for apparent 
anomalies in the prices of bread and of 
breadstuffs, are succinctly explained, 


while much attention has been given to the 
appreciation of prices since Aug. 4, 1914, 
due notice being, however, taken of ‘the 
essentially abnormal conditions that have 
brought such advances into being. The 









table of three centuries of prices is an 
epitome of British economic history, while 
the bibliography at the end of the book 
will be much appreciated by students. 

The price of the book is 3s (75c), and 
there is no doubt that at this price it is 
good value to those interested in the flour 
and bread trades. 


LIVERPOOL, SEPT. 4 


Every one interested in flour is adhering 
rigidly to a non-committal policy until the 
official lowering of the price of bread to 
9d comes into force. It is generally un- 
derstood that the enactment will be in full 
swing throughout the country within a 
fortnight, when it is hoped that confidence 
may be restored and a healthier state of 
affairs prevail all round. 

No change has been made in home- 
milled flour prices, which are still 61@62s 
per 280 Ibs. No one is buying anything 
he can do without. As regards foreign 
flour, there is practically nothing offer- 
ing; in fact, there is nothing left in re- 
sellers’ hands. The government has not 
released anything but an occasional drib- 
let of flour during the last week, which 
was sold at 77s 6d per 280 Ibs. 

Low-grade fleurs of the red-dog type- 
have. become very scarce, and command 
55s 6d per 280 lbs, while second bakers, 
which were utterly neglected, because not 
allowed to be used for other than human 
food, have bounded up to 52s 6d in the 
expectation that that ban will be with- 


drawn. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 3 


Flour has been moving in a small way in 
Glasgow, the bakers not burdening them- 
selves with too heavy stocks at present 
prices, the cheaper loaf being looked for 
the middle of September. 

Imported government flour sells well at 
77s, and is regarded as of quite good qual- 
ity. Home millers are working steadily, 
their price being 63s per 280 lbs. 

American Indian corn is_ practically 
cleaned up on spot, and nothing is offered 
to arrive. Oats and oatmeal are dull. 
Scotch oatmeal is quoted in Glasgow at 
90@94s per 280 lbs, and Canadian at 82s 
6d@84s. 

The Millers’ Association of Edinburgh 
and. Leith fixed the price of government 
regulation straight-run flour at 64s per 
280 lbs. Straight-run bran continues at 
£14 per ton, ex-mill. Best Midlothian 
oatmeal was offered at 95s per 280 lbs. 


QUALITY AND PRICE OF BREAD 


The subcommittee of the Glasgow Food 
Control has framed important suggestions 
for the improvement of the bread supply, 
covering both the quality and the price of 
the loaf. It holds that a better grade of 
wheat should be issued by the government 
to the mills, and that the policy of the 
— high extraction from the wheat 

try of 81 per cent should be modified, 
with the view of.insuring a more uniform 
and regular standard of bread. 

The committee also suggests that the 
government should place the supply on a 
different footing, by allowing a quantity 
of imported flour to every baker in pro- 
portion to the amount of home-milled Sout 
required by him, opposes the principle of 
subsidizing the price of the loaf, and-sug- 
gests that the price should be based on 
actual cost, without any recourse to relief 
from the Treasury. 

It is believed that the various steps pro- 
posed would go far to remove present 
anomalies and would furnish the public 
regularly with a palatable loaf, also that 
the public is more concerned about the 
quality of bread than the cost. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 3 
It looks as if the quantity of flour which 
importers are to get to sell on behalf of 
the government will be so small that it 
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will not even Pay Millers find 
it difficult to e sales, and are running 
much less than full time. Added to this 
is the question of quality, which is giving 
endless trouble. 

No doubt English and Scotch millers 
have facilities for getting whiter articles 
for putting into flour, while Irish millers 
are more confined to corn products, which 
have a tendency to darken the flour, with 
the result that a good deal of English and 
Scotch flour is being imported into Ire- 
land. 

It is possible the new prices which are 
being fixed will make a change, as flour 
based on an ex-mill price will mean that 
English and Scotch flour will cost 2@3s 
per sack more than home manufactured. 

Small lots of imported Manitoba flour 
are offering at 80s per sack, this being 
the white article, but the quantities the 
government is liberating for sale are very 
small. English- and Scotch-milled flour is 
about 65s, but it is very difficult to get 
real strong flour with body in it. 

Some small retail lots of white Kansas 
flour fetched as high as 90s, and one or 
two small lots of very white American 
soft winters 95s, ex-store, while some 
slightly out of condition, owing to age, 
realized as high as 60s. Japanese is being 
quoted at 85s ex-quay Belfast for passage 
lots. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are strong, without any 
quotable change in price. Millers are 
really not sellers, but merchants are ask- 
ing as high as £17 per ton, Belfast or 
Dublin, for good home-made white bran. 
Cheaper qualities run £15 10s@£16, ac- 
cording to make. Pollards are easier. 
Good white sorts could be obtained at 
£16 10s, and run down as low as £15 10s. 
Cotton cakes are in better demand at £23 
per ton, ex-quay Belfast or Dublin. Lin- 
seed cakes are firm, at about the. same 
price as cotton cakes. It is reported that 
sales have been made for shipment at £20, 
c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin. 


Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 





A western man preparing a meal; No. 96,-- 


659. Owner, Albers Bros. Milling Co., San 
Francisco. Used on wheat flakes, rolled oats, 
hominy grits, cracked wheat, pearls of wheat 
and corn meal. 

“Manhattan”; No. 104,009. Owner, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York City, 
Used on wheat flour and rye flour. 

“‘Mo-La8s-Cotn”; No. 97,033." Owner, Cham- 
pion Feed .Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa. Used 
on stock food. 

“Over-Sea”; No, 97,299. Owner, Consoli- 
dated Grocery Co., Tampa, Jacksonville, and 
Pensacola, Fla. Used on wheat flour and 
cereal products for use as breakfast foods. 

“Le Da,” and design of sheaf of wheat, 
etc; No. 99,308. Owner, Dundas Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia. Used on wheat flour. 

“Monogram”; No. 99,857. Owner, Louis J. 
Meader, New York City. Used on concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuff. 

“Flaxiax’; No. 103,068. 
Pieser-Livingston Co., Chicago. 
wheat flour. 

“Spring Maid,” and design; No. 104,188. 
Owner, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Warbred”; No. 104,425. Owner, Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 

‘Walla Walla’; No. 104,771. Owner, the 
Dement Bros. Co., Walla Walla, Wash. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Sailor Boy,” and picture of same; No. 
104,801. Owner, Ritzville (Wash.) Flouring 
Mills. Used on wheat flour. 

“Salute,” and picture of soldier at salute; 
No. 104,802. Owner, Schreiber Flour & Cereal 
Co., Kansas City. Used on wheat flour, corn 
meal and corn grits. 

“Self-Starter”; No. 104,879. Owner, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Hi-Clif’; No. 104,921. Owner, Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour. 

“F. F. K."”; No. 104,984. Owner, Geo. W. 
Hill & Co., Covington, Ky. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Royal Household’; No. 81,608. Owner, 
Ogilvie Flour Milis Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Hezel Milling Co.” and “H. M. Co.”’ and 
camp scene; No. 95,705. Owner, Hezel Mill- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“E-A-Co,” and man on a winged horse; 
No. 102,558. Owner, Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co.; Waseca, Minn. Used on wheat flour. 

“Speedway,” and an automobile; No. 105,- 
124. Owner, Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, 
Kansas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Mardi Gras”; No. 105,128. Owner, Had- 
ley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Old Dobbin,”’ and head of horse; No. 105,- 
129. Owner, Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, 
Kansas. Used on self-rising flour. 

“Kitty,” and picture of; No. 105,130. Own- 
er, Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas. Used 
on self-rising flour. 

“Big Six”; No, 105,233. Owner, Larrowe 
— Co., Detroit, Mich. Used on dairy 
f 


Owner, The 
Used on 


“Dynamite,” and picture of an oven with 
loaves of bread being blown therefrom; No. 
106,499. Owner, Midland Milling Co., Kansas 
City. Used on wheat flour. 


START ON BILLION CROP 


Plowing Conditions Good and Farmers Take 
Advantage of Them—Argentine Pre- 
pares Record Yield for 1917-18 


Reports from several sections of the 
United States indicate unusuall 
conditions for fall plowing ahd that the 
farmers are promptly and vigorously tak- 
ing advantage of them. This is believed 
to be a start on the big work of raising 1,- 
000,000,000 bus wheat next year, in answer 
to the appeal of the country through the 
government food organization. Rains 
which fell lately helped put the ground 
in the right condition. Use of this op- 
portunity by the farmers, it has been 
pointed out, probably caused delay in 
hauling wheat to market. According to 
recent published reports from Kansas, the 
increase of 12 per cent in acreage asked 
for by the government will be more than 
supplied. 


SEES BIGGEST ARGENTINE CROP 


Indications of the largest wheat crop, 
by far, ever raised in Argentina, are 
found by the government in its ,first in- 
vestigation of preparations for the next 
crop (1917-18). The results were given 
in the first official forecast recently issued 
by Dr. Emilio Lahitte, director of rural 
economy and statistics of the ministry of 
agriculture. His preliminary estimate of 
the yield of Argentine wheat is 6,475,000 
metric tons, or about 265,600,000 bus. An 
extract of the forecast, by the Review of 
the River Plate, follows: 

“The present situation of the universal 
cereal market is one of. anxious expec- 
tancy. Knowing the demand of the im- 
porting markets, and the limits of the 
offerings of exporters in the northern 
hemisphere—which do not suffice to meet 
requirements, the Argentine harvest is 
being looked to, to make good the deficit. 

“If I had not before me the figures of 
the forecasts of the harvests of Europe 
and North America which began to be 
gathered in in June last, and should be 
all in by about the end of the current 
month, the very numerous and urgent re- 
quests for information which I receive 
both from foreign markets and from our 
own would be enough to make me realize 
the necessity for anticipating, exception- 
ally, our own forecast of sowings, if only 
to afford means of forming an apprecia- 
tion in gross, although such an apprecia- 


‘ tion must be subject to all the contin- 


gencies capable of modifying it. 

“It is these considerations which impel 
me to venture to present to Your Excel- 
lency a first forecast of sowings based 
upon the estimates of the inspectors and 
the correspondence of this department, 
and upon those of certain of the best- 
qualified institutions in the cereal region. 
The following ‘is. the result of this rapid 
investigation: 

———Hectares*—_—_,, 


Wheat Linseed Oats 
Buenos Aires ... 2,400,000 216,000 845,000 
Santa Fe ....... 950,000 630,000 50,000 
Cordoba ....... 1,995,000 840,000 50,000 
Entre Rios ..... 450,000 200,000 76,000 
Pampa ......... 1,070,000 34,000 100,000 
DORSTS. 6.0 ccceve 250,000 20,000 35,000 





7,115,000 1,340,000 1,155,000 

*Hectare equals 2.47 acres. ftIn acres: 
wheat, 17,481,485; oats, 2,287,055; linseed, 
3,308,727. The largest Argentine wheat crop, 
1907-08, was 192,000,000 bus. Of this 134,- 
000,000 were exported. . 

“It would not have been possible for 
me to compile the reports which I have 
had the honor of presenting to Your Ex- 
cellency as to the capacity of granaries 
and warehouses and the necessary supply 
of bags, binding twine, etc., without cal- 
culating the quantum of a maximum har- 
vest as an index of what may have to be 
provided for. 

“That granted, the best harvest we have 
had was that of 1907-08, which gave an 
average yield per hectare of 910 kilos of 
wheat (about 17 bus to the acre), 790-of 
linseed and 1,250 of oats. Calculating the 
harvest of this year on the basis of that 
antecedent, we should have the following 
figures (without their implying, however, 
a prognostication that the forthcoming 
harvest will give like yields) : 


Tons* 
UES. b's cs 05 0/06 53°65 aka seterecie 6,476,000 
pT EVES PP TEE Eee RE Tee 1,059,000 
ee er TP Orr me st rt eee ee 1,467,000 
UN fa das Wb ele gh Oba Ee sp ep OP ese 9,001,000 


*Metric ton equals 2,204.6 lbs. 
URUGUAY INCREASES WHEAT AREA 


It has been estimated by El Diario del 
Plata that the wheat acreage in Uruguay 
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of the 1917-18 crop (harvested in Decem- 
ber and January) is 30 Pe cent larger 
than that of 1916-17, and the largest on 
record. The area under wheat in Uruguay 
was, according to statistics, 949,598 acres 
in 1915-16 and 779,736 in 1916-17. The 
Diario del Plata.further states that, as a 
result of the excellent grade of seed sown 
and favorable weather conditions, and 
provided there are no intense drouths be- 
fore October, the country may be expected 
to have an exportable surplus of wheat 
of 200,000 metric tons (roughly 7,300,000 
bus). Consul Dawson, at Montevideo, 
says: 

“This estimate, subject as it is to weath- 
er conditions, appears somewhat optimis- 
tic. Uruguay’s wheat crop was a little 
short of 10,000,000 bus in 1915-16 and 
about 5,400,000 in 1916-17.” 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





FREIGHT CLAIM PHASES 

The Ithaca (Mich.) Roller Mills sold a 
quantity of flour for delivery to a cus- 
tomer in a Michigan town. Shipment was 
made under a straight bill of lading which 
named the customer as consignee. On 
arrival of the flour, 20 of the 40 sacks 
were found to have become soaked with oil 
in transit, and 10 were torn. The con- 
signee refused to accept delivery, and, on 
notice of the condition of the shipment, 
the mill sent a substitute quantity, and 
filed claim against the carrier, the Ann 
Arbor Railroad Co., to cover the loss. The 
claim being disallowed, suit was brought 
and the Michigan supreme court has af- 
firmed judgment in the mill’s favor. 

First, the railroad denied that the mill 
was entitled to recover, because the flour 
was shipped directly to the buyer. On 
this point the court holds that this manner 
of .billing did make the buyer presump- 
tively the owner of the goods and the 
proper party to make claim for injury to 
it, but that the presumption was rebutted 
by the mill’s showing that the contract of 
sale required the mill to deliver at the 
destination, and that the injury to the 
flour occurred before such delivery had 
been made. 

In these circumstances, the mill must be 
regarded as the holder of title to the flour, 
for the buyer was not bound to accept de- 
livery ef damaged goods. The buyer’s 
mere inspection of the flour on its arrival 
oo not be regarded as an acceptance 
of it. ; 

Another point made by the carrier 
against the claim was that it was not filed 
within four months, as required by the 
terms of the bill of lading. This position 
was also ruled against the company, be- 
cause it appeared that the railway com- 


pany retained and acted upon the claim . 


throughout a period of nearly nine months 
after its actual filing, and never objected 
to the untimeliness of filing until suit 
was brought. This is held by the court to 
have constituted a waiver of the delay in 
presenting the demand. 


CEREAL IN MEAT PRODUCTS 


The right of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to forbid use of more than 2 per cent 
of cereal or 3 per cent of water in the 
manufacture of sausa where the 
product is*not labeled “sausage,” but 
“sausage, cereal and water,” is denied by 
the United States circuit court of appeals, 
eighth circuit, in the case of St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co. vs. Houston. 

The secretary offered expert evidence 
tending to show that sausage and cereal 
will decay more rapidly than sausage, but 
the circuit court of appeals holds that food 
cannot be declared to be unfit for con- 
sumption when manufactured or sold, 
merely because it may become so in a few 
days after its manufacture or sale. 

It is also noted in the decision that, al- 
though Congress contemplated basing its 
food regulations on formulas; when the 
pure food measures were under consider- 
ation, the plan finally adopted was merely 
to prescribe that food must be sound and 
wholesome, and truly branded. This being 
true, the court holds that the government’s 
administrative officers cannot “do just 
what Congress had no thought of doing— 
prescribe formulas.” 

The opinion finds that because the pres- 
ence of starch in cereals used in meat 
products may reduce the speed of diges- 
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tion affords no und for condemning 
a ore if they are not misbranded. 
“We have already held that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may by his control 
over the labels prevent the sale of sausage 
and cereal under any false or deceptive 
name,” says the court of appeals, “and in 
this sense his regulations are valid that 
sausage shall not contain more than 2 per 
cent of cereal; but he has absolutely no 
power to refuse to have ‘passed’ sausage 
and cereal which contains more than 2 per 
cent of cereal, and if he has attempted to 
go further he has attempted to rewrite the 
act of Congress in his official capacity.” 


RISKS ASSUMED BY EMPLOYEES 


A Kansas feed store having caught fire, 
an employee undertook to carry sacks of 
bran from the burning building, and was 
injured through slipping on an ice-covered 
sidewalk in front of the store. He sued 
his employer for damages, but the su- 
preme court of the state has ordered dis- 
missal of the action, on the ground that 
plaintiff must be deemed to have assumed 
the risk of the accident, since it was shown 
that he knew of the condition of the side- 
walk. The opinion in the case says: 

“Tt may well be doubted whether the 
obligation of the employer with respect to 
furnishing a safe place in which to work 
extends to such a situation as that here 
presented. But assuming that such is the 
case, and that the evidence tended to, show 
negligence on the part of the defendant, 
we are of the opinion that . . . the plain- 
tiff must be deemed to have assumed the 
risk arising from the slippery walk.” 
Barnes vs. Akins. 


CHECKS AS FULL SETTLEMENT 


There is a common notion among busi- 
ness men that receipt of a check by a 
creditor, with an indorsement on it to the 
effect that it is issued in full payment of 
a certain account, precludes him from 
recovering any balance actually due. This 
is true as to unliquidated debts, where a 
bona fide dispute as to the amount due 
exists, but not where there is no room for 
controversy as to the amount due. 

So, it recently was held by the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court, 
in the case of Frank vs. Vogt, that. where 
goods were sold at an agreed price and 
were received by the buyer, his sending a 
check for a smaller amount to the seller 
as full settlement, and the seller’s reten- 
tion of the check, did not preclude the 
latter from suing to recover the balance 
actually due, although the buyer claimed a 
deduction on account of claimed inferi- 
ority of the goods. But, of course, in a 
suit by the seller to recover the balance, it 
would be open to the buyer to establish his 
counterclaim. 

The court holds that a debtor cannot, 
by paying an amount admittedly due in 
any event, foreclose the creditor from 
claiming that more is due. “To hold 
otherwise,” declares the court, “would re- 
sult, in many cases, in permitting a debtor 
to coerce his creditor into making an un- 
justified deduction from his bill.” 


WHO MAY SUE CARRIER? 


Before a shipper of goods can recover 
against a common carrier for loss of or 
injury to them in transit to a customer, 
the shipper must affirmatively show that 
he still held title at the time such loss or 
injury arose, according to a view taken 
by the Georgia court of appeals in the 
case of Lowden vs. Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. 

This decision is apparently sound, be- 
ing consistent with the general rule of 
law that where, pursuant to a contract 
of sale, goods. are shipped directly to the 
buyer, it will be presumed that the par- 
ties intended that title should pass to the 
buyer on the carrier’s receipt of the 
goods, in the absence of mutual under- 
standing to the contrary. And, when 
goods have been constructively delivered 
to a buyer through receipt: of them by a 
carrier as his representative, it must just- 
ly follow that the buyer, and not the ship- 
ping seller, is the person aggrieved by 
any loss of or injury to the shipment in 
course of transportation. 

The Georgia court also declares it to be 
the law of that state that, where the con- 
signee of goods has become the owner of 
them before their loss through negligence 
of the carrier, his claim for damages can- 
not be assigned to the shipping seller 50 
as to entitle the latter to sue on it. 

A. L. H. Srazet. 
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NEW PACIFIC COAST MILL 


skillful Management and a Well-Selected 
Location Bring Success to the Pasco 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co, 


Early in the year 1916 the Pasco 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co. was organized, 
and as soon thereafter as plans could 
be completed actual construction was be- 
gun. The plans contemplated a two-unit 
flour mill, with ample warehouse and ele- 
vator facilities for a 1,000-bbl plant. At 
the beginning it was planned to install 
the first unit, and operate the same until 
the business of the new organization was 
well established, but the season being an 
exceptional one, the installation of the 
first unit was rushed to completion and 
operation started Sept. 1 of the same 
year’. 

; The machinery having been purchased, 
the installation of the second unit was 
begun immediately after the completion 
of the first, and by Feb. 1, 1917, the entire 
capacity was in full operation day and 
night, and so continued throughout the 
season. 

Eight Westinghouse motors, ranging in 
size from 5 to 100 h-p, drive the machinery 
for the entire plant. All motors are 
equipped with the latest devices insuring 
safety in operation, as well as eliminating 
all hazards from fire incidental to their 
operation. The wiring of the entire plant 
for both power and light is in metal con- 
duits. The plant is steam heated from a 
60 h-p high-pressure boiler, the same 
equipment furnishing power for a steam- 
rolling feed plant, as well as heat for the 
office adjacent to the mill and warehouses, 

The rolls, sifters and purifiers of the 
first unit are of the Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co, make, of Moline, Ill., while the cor- 
responding machinery of the second unit 
is of the Nordyke & Marmon make, of 
Indianapolis. The cleaning machinery 
consists of two large Prinz & Rau sepa- 
rators, two Monitor scourers, manufac- 
tured by the Huntley Mfg. Co., of .Silver 
Creek, N. Y., and the latest improved 
Wolf-Dawson ‘wheat washer, manufac- 
tured by the Wolf Co., of Chambersburg, 


Pa. The mill is also equipped with the | 


latest types of blending and percentage 
machines, insuring a uniform blend of 
wheat and flour at all times. 

The storing of flour and feed in the 
warehouses is accomplished by electrical- 
ly driven portable elevators, the wheat for 
milling being handled direct from the 
cars to the elevator. 

The great success attained by the com- 
pany in the short period it has been in 
operation is largely due to the fact that 
its officers and stockholders have been 
closely identified with the flour-milling 
and grain business of the Pacific North- 
west for the past 15 to 30 years, and 
demonstrates the wisdom of locating the 
mill at Pasco. ‘ 

Samuel Glasgow, of Spokane, president 
of the company, was one of the organizers 
of the Centennial Mill Co., and for 25 
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ears was one of its officers and directors. 
The vice-president, M. G. Russi, of Port- 
land, Oregon, in charge of the Portland 
office, was for a number of years con- 
nected with the same concern as manager 





of its mill at: Wenatchee, and later was 
manager of the Columbia Milling Co., of 
Portland. Charles B. Shoemaker, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager, was 
for 14 years with the Washington Grain 


Charles G. Shoemaker 


Secretary, Treasurer and General Manager of the Pasco Flour Mills Co. 


Plant and Office of the Pasco (Washington) Flour Mills Co. 
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& Milling Co. of Reardon, Wash., the 
last six years as manager of the flour 
mill and a line of grain warehouses and 
elevators in eastern Washington. 

G. P. Geist, milling superintendent, is 
a practical miller with years of experi- 
ence in milling in the Pacific Northwest, 
and his ability to produce high-grade and 
uniform quality products has proven his 
worth to the organization. 

After one year’s operation it is con- 
ceded that the location of the mill is one 
of the most favorable in the entire Pacific 
Northwest, being in the heart of the best 
milling wheat producing districts of 
Washington and Oregon. With unex- 
celled transportation facilities and favor- 
able milling-in-transit rates, wheat of the 

roper varieties and grades can be readi- 
4. secured to make the various grades of 

our demanded by the different sections 
of the entire country. 

The soft white = for making the 
flour so much in demand in the southeast- 
ern and southern states, and the strong 
varieties for the Pacific Coast and Cali- 
fornia trade, can be secured at all times 
on account of the strategic location of the 
plant. This location is equally favorable 
for the distribution of the mill's products 
to all markets. With some additions to 
its staff, the company expects to double 
its output and sales for the milling sea- 
son of 1917-18. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Brazilian Mills May Stop 


Consul Charles L. Hoover, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, reports that the flour mills in that 
city are badly in need of wheat. “The pro- 
duction,” he states, “of the mills of this 
state is estimated at 15,000 sacks of 97 lbs 
per day in normal times, but since the 
establishment of the export embargo on 
wheat by Argentina the mills have been 
able to grind only at irregular intervals - 
and they will shortly have to cease grind- 
ing entirely because of a lack of wheat. 
In order to meet this situation, the Sao 
Paulo millers have established the follow- 
ing rules for their guidance until such 
time as the supply of wheat again becomes 
normal: 

To limit the daily sales of flour hence- 
forth to 50 per cent of the amount former- 
ly furnished to each customer. 

Not to accept any new customers, nor to 
sell any amount whatever to any one ex- 
cept their former regular customers. 

To produce fine corn meal, which is to 
be sold to the bakers to be used by them in 
the production of “mixed” bread. 





Many new elevators are about to be 
built in Argentina. Vollenweider Bros. 
have received an extension of time of six 
months to build, under government con- 
cession, 22 grain elevators on the Central 
Argentine Railroad, and H. R. Lawrence 
— a dock elevator at Buenos Aires, 
as been granted six months to present 
plans for government approval. 
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COUNTRY GRAIN. SELLING 


Bulletin No. 558, entitled Marketin 
Grain at Country Points, has been issue 
by the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The authors are George 
Livingston and K. B. Seeds. The bul- 
letin comprises the following: Function 
of the Country Elevator, Methods of Pur- 
chase, Methods of Sale, Place of Sale, 
Price Paid to Producer, Transient and 
Permanent Scoop-shovelers, Contracting 
with Farmers for Future —senkigg Stor- 
ing Grain for Farmers, Farm Storage, 
Handling Grain for Farmers, Advantage 
of Growing Uniform Varieties, Farm and 
Elevator Scales, Supply of Elevators, Cost 
of Operating a Country Elevator, Haz- 
ards of. Country Elevator Business, 
Farmers’ Co-operative Associations. 


EVERYDAY MARKET I8 NEEDED 


After stating that the primary function 
of the country elevator is to provide a 
local market for the surplus grain of the 
community, the bulletin says: “It is the 
practice in many places for the elevator 
to remain open throughout the year, thus 
affording the producer, or others having 
grain for sale, an opportunity to dispose 
of it on any business day of the year. 
This everyday market is an important, 
though not always appreciated, privilege 
which affords the farmer wide opportu- 
nity for marketing his crop. It enables 
him to sell his grain at the time when, in 
his judgment, the price is most favorable; 
or to market at a time when it interferes 
least with other farm operations of great- 
er concern than market-value fluctua- 
tions.” The farmer is advised not to 
place the responsibility for cleaning grain 
on the elevator. 

Under the subtopic of Handling Side 
Lines, some pointed statements are made: 
“In certain sections of the country the 
grain business is conducted as an adjunct 
to some other enterprise, a bank, grocery, 
lumber yard or general store furnishing 
the chief source of revenue. A merchant 
handling such a side line usually pays 
, relatively high prices for grain, conduct- 
ing his business on a narrow margin, with 
little or no profit, but depending upon the 
customer to spend his surplus in the pur- 
chase of other articles of merchandise on 
which a larger profit is expected. . . 
Independent grain dealers in competition 
with an elevator run on this basis are seri- 
ously handicapped.” 


STORAGE CHARGES WIDELY DIFFER 


The fact that many country elevators 
provide storage for a limited amount of 
grain is mentioned, and then the bulletin 
continues: 

“Many states have regulatory laws re- 
garding receiving, handling and storage 
of grain. In almost all cases the law fixes 
the maximum charges. Usually the sched- 
ule of storage is based on 15-day periods. 
The schedule of rates y vary from 1 
to 2c for the first 15 days’or part thereof. 
The variation in the rate prescribed by 
law in the various states is so great that 
no exact figures covering the grain- 
producing area can be given. Sometimes 
the maximum charge is defined for a con- 
tinuous storage for a somewhat longer 
period of time. Thus, one state permits 
maximum charges of 4c bu from Nov. 
15 to May 15. Sometimes managers pro- 
vide free storage for their patrons as long 
as storage room is available.” 


THE CONCLUSIONS REACHED 


The main points of the bulletin are 
summed up in the following conclusions: 

“Price and other factors being equal, 
farmers should patronize houses remain- 
ing open throughout the year. 

“The producer of high-quality grain 
often receives less than it is worth, in 
order that an equal price may be paid to 
a grower of grain of inferior quality. 

“The farmer who delivers clean, dry, 
sound grain should receive a premium 
over the price paid to his more careless 


competitor. Farmers who deliver grain 
of inferior quality should be willing to 
submit to a discount. 


“Under the present methods of distri- 
bution the middleman renders a service 
to the seller in locating the most favorable 
outlet for his grain and securing for the 
buyer ga of the quality desired. How- 
ever, 


number of middlemen may be 
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increased to the point where their efforts 
become a burden and add needlessly to 
the cost of marketing. 

“The factors that must be considered 
in determining the price paid to the pro- 
ducer are so numerous and complicated 
as to require wide experience and 
judgment. Under normal competitive 
conditions the farmer usually receives full 
market value for his grain. 

“Market quotations and predictions re- 
lating to the probable trend of prices as 
they appear in some newspapers and 
market-news letters are often unreliable, 
and should not influence unduly the judg- 
ment of elevator managers or farmers. 

“While the ‘scoop-shoveler’ is usually a 
disturbing element, often causing loss to 
farmers and others having business rela- 
tions with him, it is undoubtedly true that 
he frequently acts as a restraining influ- 
ence upon the country dealer. 

“Contracts with farmers for future de- 
livery of grain should be entered into 
only after the interests of both parties 
concerned are safeguarded by a written 
contract clearly and concisely setting 
forth all the details of agreement. 

“In order to determine whether it is 
ee to store grain on the farm, it 
s necessary to consider the interest on 
the investment, interest on the grain in 
store, natural shrinkage and loss by ro- 
dents, convenience of marketing, condi- 
tion of roads at time of delivery, price at 
harvest time, and the probable price at 
some future date. 

“In the past the natural shrinkage in 





that they obtain only a limited amount of 
information relative to. the world’s pro- 
duction and markets. The risk is usually 
greater when speculating with cash grain 
than in the future markets. 

“The management of a country elevator 
is a more complicated business undertak- 
ing than it would appear to be upon 
cursory examination. The business is at- 
tended by many hazards, all of which 
should be weighed in advance by those 
contemplating such activities. 

“When the organization of a co-opera- 
tive elevator association is contemplated, 
careful consideration should be given to 
the needs of the community for additional 
marketing facilities. Usually it is unwise 
to place too much confidence in the state- 
ments made by outsiders regarding the 
profits to be derived and the cost of op- 
erating a country elevator. Farmers 
should investigate fully the business cir- 
cumstances which are to surround the 
new enterprise before affiliating them- 
selves with the proposed co-operative ele- 
vator association.” 

Copies of this bulletin may be had from 
the superintendent of documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 5c each. 





A Holland Barley Mill 


The firm of J. Zwaardemaker Hazan, 
Ltd., of Zaandam, Holland, a reproduc- 
tion of whose barley mill appears on this 
page, was established about 75 years ago. 
It is one of the oldest milling concerns 


Barley Mill at Zaandam, Holland 


corn has been so great as to show little 
profit from storage, while if a long-time 
average is taken into consideration, oats 
and wheat have been stored at a profit.” 


STANDARDIZATION COMMENDED 


“It is likely that the standardization 
of grain produced in a community would 
not only result in a reputation for uni- 
form quality which at times may com- 
mand a premium over general market 
prices, but also reduce the cost of han- 
dling grain through the local elevator. 

“Many misunderstandings and often- 
times erroneous conclusions regarding the 
business ethics of parties to a transaction 
are based on weights secured from farm 
or elevator scales, the accuracy of which 
has not been verified for a considerable 
period of time. 

“When many elevators serve a com- 
munity, bad practices are usually intro- 
duced into the business, which increase 
the cost of marketing the farmer’s grain 
and depreciate the value of all houses in 
the town and surrounding territory. Co- 
operative associations, as well as inde- 
pendent dealers, who desire to enter the 
business should purchase existing plants 
if this is practicable, rather than build 
new ones. 

“Losses from shrinkage and overgrad- 
ing are usually ignored by country, ele- 
vators. Managers should maintain a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping which shows accu- 
rately these as well as all other expenses, 
and a study of the results obtained should 
enable them to conduct their business in 
an economic and profitable manner. 

“Grain speculation is always hazardous, 
especially for those who are so situated 


in Holland, and manufactures pearl and 
pot barley. The present plant has a ca- 
pacity of about 800 tons daily. In con- 
nection with the mill is an elevator of 
5,000 tons capacity. The plant is modern 
in every respect, being equipped with 
English and German machinery and op- 
erated by electricity. 

When first organized, the company op- 
erated a windmill. Thirty years ago, the 
mill on the right of the illustration was 
built. The newer unit on the left was 
built in 1913. 

The founders of the company died in 
1904, but the business has been continued 
under the old name by a limited liability 
company, of which J. Faber is the direc- 
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tor-general and F. C. A. Gebhard di- 
rector. 

The operation of the mill has been re- 
stricted since the beginning of the war, 
During the last year, it has been grinding 
for the Holland government, the latter 
supplying the barley. Previous to the 
war, the mill ground Russian and Donau 
barley, but now uses inland, American 
and Canadian. 

In addition to operating the mill, the 
company does an extensive importing 


business in oil cakes with England, 
France, Russia, South America and 
Japan. It hopes to largely increase its 


business with the United States after the 
war. M. Prinsze, a representative of ihe 
company, is now visiting the trade in this 
country. 





War Board Warns of Congestion 

The great test of the improved railroad 
service of the country will come in Octo- 
ber, says Daily Financial America, and the 
Railroads’ War Board warns that there is 
danger this fall of the worst congestion 
ever known. 

Great progress has been made by the 
board in improving conditions, in reducing 
the so-termed car shortage, in increasing 
car loadings and in checking the “hiding” 
of cars. Our transportation lines are han- 
dling 20 per cent more traffic than this 
time last year, with an increase of only 3 
per cent in equipment. 

But our crops are to move soon. In 
addition we are to have hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers camped in the South. 
The moving of these men to the South and 
the supplying of their needs mean an 
immense amount of railroad work. 

The railroads are taxed almost to the 
limit. There has been a call for about 
20,000 cars to meet the sudden require- 
ments in connection with southern canton- 
ments. There will be calls for more, 
especially to meet our shipbuilding re- 
quirements, our munition moving trade, 
and other needs. 

But nothing must be permitted to inter- 
fere with the movement of’our crops. We 
must get our wheat, our corn, our cattle, 


| our cotton to market promptly, and we 


must keep up the stream of supplies to 
Europe. 

Further efforts to prevent freight con- 
gestion will be made by the Railroads’ 
War Board at once. A new committee 
of the board has been appointed to co- 
ordinate the work of the railroads, the 
Shipping. Board, the Food Administra- 
tion and the commissions from foreign 
countries that are here to buy supplies. 
The committee will aim to prevent ship- 
ments piling up at docks and congesting 
rail lines to seaports. 





Selling Bags by Airship 

Southwestern Journal of Grain and 
Flour: Selling bags by aéroplane is a spe- 
cialty of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Elmer 
Marschuetz, a salesman of the company, 
who recently enlisted in the Aéro Reserve 
Corps of the United States military serv- 
ice, made a flight from St. Louis to Mill- 
stadt, Ill., and landing near the Millstadt 
Milling Co.’s office, immediately entered 
and sold Mr. Baltz, the manager of the 
mill, an order of bags. Here is a good 
opening for enterprising salesmen. 





Seven Japanese who have made fortunes 
in far eastern shipping since the war start- 
ed have formed a $20,000,000 corporation 
for a line between San Francisco and the 
Orient. Manila is to be a port of cal! 











Canadian Terminal Shipments 


Fort Wit11aM, Onrt., Sept. 29.—A statement has been issued by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners showing the total lake shipments from Fort William and 
Port Arthur during the last four crop years ending Aug. 31, 1917, with amounts 
carried by Canadian and United States vessels shown separately, as follows: 


























3 ‘ Sample Blevat«r 
Crop Year 1913-14— Wheat Oats Barley Flax mixed grain screeni! ¢s 
Cargoes bus bus bus bus lbs tons s 
788 In Can. vessels.. 64,121,076 25,276,164 5,942,688 2,218,179 26,076,624 16,854 1.°08 
350 In U. S. vessels... 62,105,746 14,351,323 4,081,185 9,927,058 ........ 48,942 1,025 
1,138 cargoes .......... 126,226,822 39,627,488 9,978,824 12,145,237 26,076,624 65,797 33 
Crop Year 1914-15— 
617 In Can, vessels.. 58,732,476 15,505,597 1,887,021 1,448,747 7,292,247 14,321 1.5 
95 In U. 8. vessels.. 18,813,926 1,130,202 690,854 3,035,977 ........ 17,246 1,°50 
712 cargoes ........4. 77,546,403 16,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 7,292,247 31,568 1 ) 
Crop Year 1915-16— 
1,019 In Can. vessels. .109,516,553 42,622,650 6,852,179 1,038,999 12,458,833 6,991 1, 
830 In U. S. vessels. .147,613,134 17,171,859 3,102,635 8,650,649 ........ 67,233 
1,849 cargoes .......... 257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 12,458,833 74,225 13 
Crop Year 1916-17— 
683 In Can, vessels.. 76,749,071 32,342,495 4,000,267 1,698,326 11,167,307 5,007 1,240 
451 In U. S. vessels... 61,824,965 15,344,189 2,810,565 4,659,769 9,967,119 20,256 50 
1,134 cargoes .......... 138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 21,134,426 25,263 1 90 
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October 3, 1917 
THE MILLER AND THE BAKER 


(Continued from page 30.) 

ing the cost of the necessary and custom- 
ary ingredients in bread, in addition to 
the cost of sound, sweet, wholesome wheat, 
the ruling prices for bread today are in 
no sense out of proportion, and that the 
American consumer is obtaining as fair a 
value for his money as is the consumer in 
any of the foreign countries, even assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, the fanciful 
notion that the American bread eater 
could consume black bread at all at any 
price. 

' Irresponsible talk by persons occupying 
positions which should render reliable in- 
formation easy of access to them is always 
greatly to be deprecated, but in these times 
most particularly so. It creates unjust, 
and hence unnecessary, dissatisfaction and 
unrest, -and I should think that efforts 
should continuously be made.by the bak- 
ers to do such effective publicity work as 
will place the highly important subject 
of tle price of bread in its proper light 
before the public. 

I am sure you will all be interested to 
hear briefly something of the war work 
being done. The United States Food Ad- 
ministration, of which H. C. Hoover is the 
head, and of which I have the honor to be 
a member and chairman of this particular 
Milling Division, has worked out broad 
and far-reaching plans for the stabilizing 
of food prices. 

The plant is based entirely upon patri- 
otic conception of the situation, taking 
into consideration the war-time necessities, 
the quality of foodstuffs available and 
to become available, with the single pur- 
pose in view of conserving the best inter- 
ests of all the people. 

The problems have been carefully 
studied and attacked both from the view- 
point of the consumer, on whom the bur- 
den of the high cost of living rests heavily, 
and from the standpoint of the producer, 
who is entitled to something more than 
usual consideration in order that there may 
be a sufficient motive, aside from a patri- 
otic one, for the increased production of 
all grains, and especially of wheat. 

War conditions have increased the hard- 
ships of the consumer in every direction, 
as we all too well must know, and when 
the food act was passed by Congress it 
was the express purpose of the law to 
place limitations upon the prices of neces- 
sary commodities and thus immediately to 
relieve in a measurable degree the burdens 
on the common people. This has already 
been done in the case of wheat and flour, 
and at the present prices for wheat and 
other grains there is no hardship imposed 
upon the farmers of this country. 

Furthermore, the consumer will be 
assured wholesome bread of the same 
standard that the American people now 
are and for a long time have been accus- 
tomed to, and at fair prices. I believe the 
Food Administration will be able to guar- 
antee a normal supply of foodstuffs to the 
American people, and at the same time to 
conserve supplies so that there will be a 
surplus for our allies and for neutrals of 
substantial proportions. 

The millers claim, and not without jus- 
tice, the honor of being the first great 
industry to offer their plants and concen- 
trate more thought on the buying of raw 
materials, wheat, sugar, etc. The first 
spcisiee of intelligent buying is knowl- 
edge. 

It may not be amiss to eall attention to 
the situation in the principal producing 
and consuming countries at the present 
time. There are two factors which have in 
the past always been trade enigmas, name- 
ly, the wheat supplies of Russia and the 
so-colled invisible wheat and flour supplies 
in the United: States. Both of these are 
at this moment the subject of special in- 
vestivation. 

The Russian wheat crop was always a 
factor of doubt, and the available surplus 
for shipment always a matter that was 
most keenly sought by the wheat trade, be- 
cause this information was never easily 
available. Reliable information was and 
still is very important,’ because it is so 
hard to secure and because the Russian 
crop frequently plays a big réle when un- 
expected. 

The other factor of doubt, our invisible 
supplies of wheat and flour in the United 
States, has in the past been based on 
nothing better than clever guesswork. This 
iS now a matter of direct import to British 
and French bakers, showing that they, too, 
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have direct relation to the world’s wheat 
supply. 

n more than 20 years of careful obser- 
vation I have been impressed with the fact 
that the supplies of flour in the hands of 
grocers, flour distributors, bakers and 
households constituted a reserve far in ex- 
cess of what was estimated. But this re- 
serve is a great necessity and the balance 
wheel of our food supply, otherwise every 
clogging of long-haul transportation 
would mean local flour scarcity and hun- 
ger. The bakers of the Old World have a 
vital interest in our reserves. 

The United States government is keenly 
alive to the fact that statistics are not 
available concerning our food reserve. We 
know the size of our wheat crop, what we 
export, approximately what we consume, 
but the reserve is something that has de- 
veloped without accurate statistics, and 
now the first extensive food survey has 
been undertaken under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture. This food 
survey was made on the last day of 
August. 

What is interesting about this stock- 
taking of the nation’s food supply is the 
fact that it is the first combined tabulation 


of stocks on farms, in storage, in transit, © 


in the hands of manufacturers and whole- 
salers, in retail stores and in homes. It is 
a gigantic undertaking, but the compila- 
tion will be valuable. 

It is interesting to note the methods 
followed in making the food survey. The 
survey is far more extensive than the crop 
reports of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, consequently every bureau 
of that organization was enlisted in the 
work. 

About 350,000 wholesale and large retail 
firms, storage houses and manufacturing 
and jobbing establishments reported direct 
to the national department on special 
forms. About 350,000 farms of the United 
States were canvassed by the crop report- 
ers, who gather figures for the regular 
monthly reports of the department. 

Perhaps the biggest problem of the food 
survey was the compilation of information 
as to supplies in the homes. The canvas- 
sing of every household in the country was 
recognized as impossible, so the depart- 
ment officials decided on statistics from 
10,000 representative households to be 
used as a basis for tabulating supplies. 
From these a fairly representative index 
of the provisions in the homes of the coun- 
try is expected. 

A fourth source of information as to 
food supplies is that of retail stores. A 
canvass of all retail stores in 43 counties 
of the country was made. These counties 
are supposed to be representative of the 
conditions in a certain territory. An en- 
tirely separate canvass of New York City 
was made, because of conditions peculiar 
to that center. 

From the four great sources a mass of 
information as to food supplies was gath- 
ered that will form the most comprehen- 
sive compilation of food supplies ever 
made by any country of the world. 

Every baker will, of course, know of 
this food survey and weigh the results. 
But will the bakers present inform them- 
selves concerning the present conditions in 
Russia and consider the future results 
thereof? Here are a few things that 
might be of interest about Russia. 

At the outset of the war and for months 
thereafter Russia was alleged to have 
enormous stocks of wheat. The _best- 
informed men in the trade discounted this, 
but the supposed Russian surplus weighed 
heavily on the market. The National City 
Bank of New York, in its publication, 
Americas, printed an article during the 
second year of the war showing the great 
lack of agricultural implements in Russia 
and the serious effect on land culture. 

Then, at the request of an American 
miller, our government made inquiry con- 
cerning stocks of wheat at Black Sea 
ports, and the trade was surprised to find 
these stocks were extremely small, a logical 
commercial situation due to the fact that, 
without export, rosea the wheat would 
not move to the ports. Russia has no sys- 
tem of elevator storage like the United 
States. 

Logically, without agricultural imple- 
ments, even of the crude type used, and 
with the country involved in a war that 
directly drained its man power for sol- 
diers, the wheat production would dwindle. 
Next, Germany’s invasion took a tremen- 
dous slice of wheat-producing Russia. 

It is significant that the revolution broke 


with the Petrograd police firing on a 
bread line of men and women asking for 
bread or supplies of flour. The b line 
broke into open revolt. Now we hear of 
Petrograd being threatened with famine. 
Milling, of Liverpool, recently printed a 
translation of a report of a special com- 
mittee in Russia which had just conducted 
an inquiry in regard to the flour output 
throughout 19 Russian governments. 

Briefly, this showed that out of 1,479 
large mills, 700 were traced and 55 per 
cent were working normally, 15 per cent 
had abandoned operations, 21 per cent had 
decreased their output and a small num- 
ber had increased their output. The report 
shows 156 large mills had stopped work- 
ing. The total yearly diminution in the 
flour output of 1,000 mills traced in 15 
governments was 28 per cent of the total 
yearly milling. Taking all the eae 
mills, it was estimated the output had been 
decreased 33 per cent. 

It is interesting to note the causes given 
by the Russian investigating committee. 
It brings to our attention again the ad- 
vantage of seeking knowledge of what is 
going on in the world’s markets, for it 
may throw light on our own flour situation 
at the present time. I quote from Mill- 
ing: 

“In explaining the causes of the disor- 
ganization in the milling industry, the 
report mentions the difficulties in trans- 
port as the principal factor, as a result of 
which a crisis in the milling trade has been 
caused in many governments. Millers 
mentioned other reasons, in addition to the 
transport difficulty. 

“The trouble in securing sacks, the loss 
of experienced technical persons in con- 
sequence of mobilization, and the ever- 
growing cost of fuel, have all been given 
as reasons for the disorganization. The 
first place among other causes is assigned 
in the report to the difficulties in trans- 
port and to the absence of fuel, whilst the 
shortage of grain, labor and financial diffi- 
culties are mentioned. Besides the diffi- 
culties in transport was mentioned the 
lifeless position of grain producers. 

“The question of fixed prices occupied 
an important place in the list of com- 
plaints. Millers complain of fixed prices, 
as they consider these to be detrimental, 
and petition for a revision of the prices 
fixed for new-crop grain and flour. The 
abnormal position created and complained 
of consists of the following (quoting Rus- 
sian millers) : 

“In ordér to keep the mills running, 
millers have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the requisite grain at 
fixed prices since Jan. 3 of this year; while 
they point out that they are compelled to 
dispose of flour—on the instructions of the 
commissariat committees of the ministry 
of agriculture—at a price considerably 
below cost.’ ” 

In the conclusions set forth by the com- 
mittee, the following suggestion is notable: 
“Assistance should be given to exempt 
from military services skilled labor which 
is necessary to insure full work at the 
mills.” 

Such knowledge as this throws light on 
the possibility of Russia exporting wheat 
at the conclusion of the war. 

Now let us briefly look at conditions in 
other world’s markets that have great 
influence on conditions in this country. The 
official estimate placed on the exportable 
surplus in Australia is 135,929,000 bus; in 
India 80,538,000, in Argentina 26,107,000. 
These are the figures received by the 
United States Food Administration. 

Difficulty of transport from Australia 
and India make their export problem a 
hard one, while Argentina has an export 
embargo. This means, of course, that we 
must ship to the limit of our means to our 
allies, and it is a very nice problem under- 
taken by the Food Administration to ap- 
portion this wheat for home consumption, 
for export to our allies and to neutral 
countries. 

This is greatly complicated by the delay 
in the movement of our crop and low re- 
serves of flour immediately available for 
consumption. It requires a perfect trans- 
port system over our railroads, and in my 
opinion perfect transport is the most im- 

rtant issue the Food Administration 

to meet. 

In conclusion, the world’s wheat situa- 
tion is always a matter that has a great 
influence on the trend of raw materials, 
and if it is true that buying is as impor- 
tant a factor in success as selling, then the 
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commercial bakers in. the future. will. con- 
centrate more study on the world’s mar- 
kets. ~ 





Milling Cost Inquiry 

Dr. E. O. Merchant, in charge of the gov- 
ernment investigation. into flour-milling 
costs, has not yet complete data in hand 
but enough, a report states, to show that 
the American flour miller is not charging 
too much for his services, the indication 
being that only a reasonable amount is 
added for milling services to the cost of 
wheat. 

The great proportion of the price of 
flour is due to the price the miller must 
pay for wheat. The government data seem 
to show that the miller gives the public the 
benefit of low-priced wheat when he can 
get it, the flour price almost invariably 
ponerse Sea wheat price, with just enough 
margin between to pay the actual cost of 
milling, plus a fair profit. The investiga- 
tion has broadened considerably, covering 
all states. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST WHO HAS 
had’ experience in a mill laboratory. Ap- 
ply Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER IN A 175-BBL 
mill; state salary and experience in first 
letter; give references. Address 896, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
mill in North Dakota; state age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. Address 898, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AN UP-TO-DATE MILL IN NORTH DA- 
kota requires a miller for alternate day 
and night work; also a flour packer; state 
experience, age and wages required in first 
letter. Address 902, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—GOOD FLOUR MILL OFFICE 
man, stenographer-bookkeeper, preferably 
with selling experience, as assistant man- 
ager of branch houses; need man Oct. 1. 
Address 899, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 
southern Minnesota 350-bbl mill; must be 
able to make investment; this is a real 
opportunity for right man; furnish refer- 
ence, amount will invest, and salary 
wanted. Address 910, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HIGH-CLASS MANAGER FOR 
350-bb!1 mill, located in southern Minnesota 
city of 4,500; this mill has just been or- 
ganized and will be ready to operate by 
Nov. 1; this is a high-class position for 
high-class manager; must be able to in- 
vest substantial amount to insure confi- 
dence; furnish reference, amount will in- 
vest and salary expected. Address 911, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL MAKING 
extra high quality family flour ‘desires 
services several experienced salesmen 
capable of selling grocery trade; if qualifi- 
cations are sufficient have openings for 
men in charge of local distributing sta- 
tions; give full references with reply; state 
salary desired, age, when available, ex- 
perience. Address 881, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY COMPETENT EXECUTIVE, EXPERI- 
enced in all phases of flour milling and 
the handling of sales force. Address 884, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY ENGINEER, NIGHT OR DAY RUN; 11 
years’ experience, license and indicator; 
some technical education; have family; 
small town preferred; ready to come. Ad- 
dress Box 424, Morris, Minn. 





SALESMAN OF 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
covering Ohio and Michigan, with the best 
of references and clean record, solicits a 
position with a first-class mill. Address 
900, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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FIRST-CLASS OATS AND CORN MBAL 
miller wishes connection with good, large 
concern; past records, with very best con- 
cern for many years; references Al.  Ad- 
dress ‘Oatmeal’ Expert,” 870, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILLER, THOROUGH- 
ly conversant with varied forms of milling 
in large and small mills; will accept sec- 
ond place where steady employment fs fur- 
nished; can come at once, Address 887, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 6500 bbis; sober, reliable man with 
long experience in large hard and soft 
wheat mills; second place not considered; 
West or Southwest preferred. Address 9056, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPORT MANAGERS—I WOULD LIKE TO 
connect with a good, reliable and aggres- 
sive firm exporting to, or wishing to enter 
the Latin-American field; am young, ambi- 
tious and can deliver the goods; advance- 
ment, not salary, the main consideration. 
Address 873, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 














of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- . 


men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








75-BBL FLOUR MILL FOR SALE OR RENT 
in good farm community with plenty of 
wheat; equipped with steam heat and elec- 
tric light. Address Sjoberg Bros., Badger 
or Roseau, Minn. 


FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 
large corn burr, 40 h-p. boiler and engine 
equipment only; can ship within four 
weeks; will consider a reasonable offer, A. 
A. McLaughlin, Maysville, Ky. 








FOR SALE—450-BBL NORTH DAKOTA 
mill and elevator; modern equipment; good 
wheat section; cheap coal; favorably situ- 
ated for grinding Canadian wheat; price 
right. Address 903, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE, OR LEASE TO PARTY WITH 
capital, a new 200-bbl flour and 1,200-bbil 
corn-meal mill located in zone 11; busi- 
ness already established and a good op- 
portunity for right party. Address 896, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR RENT: 100-bbl Roller Flour Mill, 3 

stands of burrs for ere feed; j splendid 
never-failing waterpo has 

fermi for in pe teed ; na splendid 

— and coal yard in connection 

taal 877, care Northwestern 

Millon. Minneapolis. 





LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 





The. Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be er reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower’ Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Big. benno gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. ©. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Miaaseote. 








MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 

EXPERT ‘ACCOUNTANTS 

* The Flour Mill Auditors and Systematizers 
Let us audit your books or install a 
modern Flour Mill Cost System to 
conform with the Flour Milling Reg- 
ulations of theFood Administration. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Stott” Flour is ““Good” Flour 


Stott brands of flour are noted for their uniformity. Strict adherence 
to a high milling standard has earned for them an enviable reputation. 
“Stott” flour is known everywhere as “good” flour. 


Let us quote you carload prices on the fol- 
lowing well known brands: 


Columbus—Peerless—Crusader— Diamond 


David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., vis. 








Let Your Next Truck be a 
X& ton to 5ton 6 practical 
sizes 


capacity 
CeNen ak MOTORS ee OO. 
OB Lous Sean ie, Boston 
San Franc Philadelphia 








DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 





Mc nero & sayvacoun 


CORPORATION 
AUBURN, NEW YORE 


All Spring Wheat Fl : 
Winter and Spring our 
poo Buckwheat PURITAN 
our 


Kiln Dried: Yellow Table 
or Bolted Meal 


Scratch Grain Poultry Feeds 
ante meer ee 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


MONROE, MIOH. 











FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL MILL 
in Lac Qui Parle County; cost $18,000; 
close out at bargain price; clear title; 
building 40x40, three stories, basement; 
acre ground, private side-track; interested, 
write for invoice machinery. Address 302 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—COMPLETE 
flour machinery for a 75-bbl mill; good as 
new and in first-class condition; write if 
interested for a complete list. Address 897, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—KEROSENE OIL ENGINE, 
Fairbanks-Morse 50 h-p, modern oil start- 
er; new, absolutely guaranteed, ready for 
delivery; costs only $1.25 per day to op- 
erate. Virginia Equipment Co,, Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio. 





WANTED 


To lease for duration of war, 
first-class hard wheat mill in 
Kansas favorably located to get 
wheat supplies. State price, 
capacity, location and condition. 

Address R, The Northwestern 
Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








For Sale 


Allis-Chalmers Roller Mills, 
two stands. Three pair high Allis- 
Chalmers Roller Mills, style 
“N,” 9x30, in excellent condition, 
ready for sya shipment. 
Submit best cash offer. 


I. A. Simon, 1917 Farmers’ 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 

Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices: 


Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 





‘Voigt’s Royal” 





Fancy Patent 

Flour 

There is Nothing The Winter Wheat Flour for 
Better Bread or Pastry that banishes 


guess work from bake day. 


Voigt Milling Co. ELDRED MILL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Member Millers’ National Federation Jackson, Mich. 














QUALITY and SERVICE maintaining of a successful business =i 
There can be no question as to the high quality of our ‘UPPER CRUST” and “UNCLE SAM” 


flour, and with our well equipped plants at Saginaw, Mich. and Richmond, Va,. we are in posi- 
tion to render the best of service. We want your business. 


Grain, Hay and Beans. Saginaw Milling Company, jsimona vs. 








Southern and Eastern Commercial Milling Co. 
Connections Wanted Winter and Spring Flours 


Kiln-Dried Corn Meal, Rye Flour, Self- 
risin Buckwheat, Feeds 
No whiter flour made in Michigan Car Loads 


FENNVILLE MILLING CO., Fennville, Mich.  DBTROF?, MICHIGAN 








The Huron Milling Co. 3psi30"°" 


A.H. Randall Mill Co. | | som Ginga Raga)" 


Choice Michigan Winter Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
Wheat Flours @ quality Peculiar to This Section. 
%& Member Anti-Adulteration League. 
Member Millers’ National Federation. 








J. F. Eesley Milling Co. John C. Liken & Co. 


Millers of Michigan Wheat Flour 


Exclusi Millers of Choice Michigan 
PLAINWELL. MICH. Winter Wheat Flour 
Write for samples, prices and connections. Write for samples and prices 
SUNSHINE BRAND SEBEWAING, MICH. 















St. Louis Roller Mills 
Fevix O'ME.14, Proprietor 
ST. LOUIS, MIOH. 

Soft Winter Wheat Flour from the 
best Sectio: Michigan 


. 
Purina 
Horse, Dairy and 
Poultry Feeds 
Build Business 


Purina Mills, St. Louis 










m of 





























